- else—conversation, hospitality, the happiness of her 
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DARNING. 
Tue education of females in this country is, or has 
been, so defective, that it is not wonderful to find 
married women in the middle ranks of life, whose 
ideas and habits show a mean order of feelings. There 
is a class of wives, who seem to think that, if they duly 
perform all their household offices, they do all that is 
to be expected of them, and who, after thirty years of 
drudgery in mending children’s petticoats, and chroni- 
cling small beer, die with the pleasing reflection, that, 
while others were extravagant and negligent, they at 
least did their duty. Now, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that a close attention to household matters 
is essential in women of all ranks, except perhaps the 
very highest ; yet it is needless to point out to a per- 
con of any reflection, that a constant and exclusive 
devction to patching and cooking is the neglect of 
many other duties almost equally important. “‘ Show 
me a wife that can darn,” cries every mean and taste- 
less economist, to the great delight of all the unin- 
structed mothers, of the old school, who happen to be 
in the company. ‘“ Yes, yes,” these sage ladies will 
add; “accomplishments are all very well perhaps; 
for my part, I know nothing about them; but truly 
I have taken care that every one of my daughters 
should be able to darn her husband's stockings.” 
One would suppose, from the conversation of a large 
part of mankind, that the reparation of woollen hose 
was the chief, if not the sole duty of woman, and that, 
if she only fulfilled that, she might neglect every thing 


husband—the good of her own soul, I had almost said, 
without the least intention of a pun—and the nurture 
of her children. Darning, darning, darning! in the 
eyes of these people, are the three requisites in a wife. 
She might have all the charms of a Cleopatra, and 
all the virtue and intelligence of a Mrs Montague ; 
uay, she might be a first-rate housewife in every other 
respect: but if she only wanted darning, there could 
be no hope of her. Darning being held the grand 
symbol of every kind of domestic virtue, she must 
have that, though she should want every thing else. 
All the darning in a house could be hired out, I sup- 
pose, for sixpence weekly; by which a few destitute 
old women might be rescued from starvation ; but, 
though a lady could in the same time produce pounds 
hy some more elegant gift, and add unreckonable hap- 
piness to her husband's home, it would be considered 
an unpardonable crime to give out stockings to be 
mended. I learned this from a very amiable and 
highly accomplished young friend of mine, whom I 
found, in the first week of her married life, receiving 
visits from her acquaintance, in the midst of a whole 
mountain of old stockings, which she was busying 
herself in repairing. On my expressing surprise that 
she—she who had so many elegant ways of passing her 
time—should be engrossing herself with this humble 
employment, she candidly informed me, that she felt 


will next week be in as good fame as if I had never 
learned any thing but white seam all my life.” 

Mrs Potts, though the wife of a respectable and 
even wealthy man, is one of those ladies who think 
there can be no good in woman without an absolute 
devotion to household drudgery. If you call upon her 
in a forenoon, you find her perhaps seated in her par- 
lour, dressed in a shabby cotton wrapper, with piles 
of little flannel petticoats around her, and every ar- 
ticle of furniture in a more thread-paper kind of state 
than another. You perhaps sit down upon three 
needles, which have been stuck into the chairs by the 
children ; an accident of literally unspeakable dis- 
tress, and I shall therefore say 1.0 more aboutit. She 
never thinks of the necessity of dressing herself be- 
fore her husband comes bome, in order to increase 
his satisfaction in her society. Neither does she ever 
dream of the advantage there would be in her dress- 
ing her mind, so as to divert him away from his 
evening club, or any other kind of amusement which 
he may deem necessary after the fatigues of the day. 
What is the strangest thing of all, she permits her 
servants to be comparatively idle; and they are often 
found better attired than herself. From a mere bliud 
instinct, which has led her to think sloppery a virtue, 
she acts as their substitute in a thousand tasks—darn- 
ing, of course, among the rest—contenting herself, at 
the end of a day which she has spent like a washer- 
woman, with the reflection that she has done her 
duty. 

Mrs Potts has all the other characteristics of an 
uneducated woman. She is perpetually talking of 
servants, of their faults, their merits, the places they 
have been in, and the places they are going to, and 
delights in nothing so much as to retail the tittle-tattle 
which she has picked up amongst them. She knows 
all the domestics of her friends and neighbours as well 
as she knows themselves, and, when they call with 
messages, never fails to treat them to something, so as 
to get a little insight into the domestic economy of the 
families with which they are connected. By one art 
and another, she knows every piece of dress which 
every one of her female friends possesses, and how 
mnch house-money every one of them is allowed. 
Whenever her own husband returns from a dinner- 
party where she has not been, she never lets him rest 
till he has told her all about the dishes that were at 
table, and whether the lady of the house had on the 
Naples crape or the blue lutestring. If a lady calls 
in a new pelisse, she can reckon up in a moment how 
long it is since she got the last, and is able to decide 
whether she be sufficiently economical in her dress, or 
the reverse. Even upon the apparel of the gentlemen 
she keeps a sharp eye. Should a cousin drop in with 
a new surtout, she will take him familiarly by the 
arm, and, pressing back the pile of the cloth, ask how 
much it cost a-yard. She will then be able to tell him 
whether he has a good bargain or not, and end, per- 


herself liable to the suspicion of being likely to make 
a bad housewife, on account of the general character | 
of her edneation, and, thengh conscious that she could 
exert herself in that way as well as in any other, she 
had, in a fit of playful humour, resolved to give quite 
a dfferent turn to the thoughts of her female visitors. 
She knew there was nothing like darning for getting 
® good character ; and she had accordingly raked to- 
gether all the worn stockings she could find, in order 
that they might find her in the midst of them. “It 
is a deception, I allow,” quoth my fair friend ; “but 
as I might otherwise fulfil every duty for twenty years, 


haps, by some comment on the thriftlessness of white 
nankeens. Being a housewife of some twenty years’ 
standing, she exercises a rigid censorship over all her 
young married friends, who, even if they should 
spend the first month in an ostentatious display of 
darning, would be sure to have all the faults in the 
world, unless they should show their judgment by 
taking her advice about every thing they do. Some 
people have an amazing love of giving advice, and are 
not to be conciliated to any thing which has been de. 
termined upon before they were consulted. Such is 
my good friend Mrs Potts. Nothing delights her so 


and still be suspected of an unfitness for housewifery, 


| much as to receive a visit from a newly-married niece 


I thought it allowable, both in jest and earnest, to put ' or cousin, who is all anxiety to learn the bes, mode 


it in practice. By this expedient,” she added, “J 


of preparing spinage. One who knows nothing 


will thus gain a far higher character with her, than 


another who, being perhaps as skilful as herself, does 


not find it necessary to resort to her for information. 
One might make the most extravagant and absurd 
movements in life, without incurring her censure, if 
they were only to go beforehand, and ask her sanc- 
tion; while the most prudent and innocent proceed- 
ings, in which that essential matter had not been 
deemed necessary, would be held up by her to general 
reprobation. Make a feast like Alexander’s, and ask 
her to partake either in its preparation or its demoli- 
tion, or both, and you incur no blame; but, have a 
supper-party on cheese and mince-collops, which she 
only hears of after it has happened, and you are 
thought to be going to wreck through pure extrava- 
gance. It is also a fatal thing with Mrs Potts, if one 
shows manners in the least degree more reserved or 
elegant than her own. All people of that kind she 
looks upon as proud and supercilious, however uncon. 
scious they may be of such a feeling ; and no one can 
enjoy either her affection or her esteem, who will not 
condescend to enter into all her mean views of life, 
and talk as vulgarly and senselessly as herself. 

It will surely never be supposed, that, by this 
sketch, I aim at burlesquing those homely qualities 
which are so important in the married women of the 
middle and lower walks of life. My only design is 
to show that the directly useful qualities are uot 
alone valuable in a wife, but that much utility may 
also reside in the ornamental. I wish to convince 
some people, that to be perpetually involved in drud- 
geries, is not the sole test of even that quality of 
household economy which they deem so all-sufficient. 
A woman may perform thrice the amount of duty of 
this kind which can be expected from her, and, while 
thus over-cultivating qne virtue, may be neglecting 
others. For the happiness of a husband, and the 
rearing of a family, more is requisite than that the 
food of the one be properly covked, and the stockings 
of the other regularly mended. While a well-educated 
woman, of a tolerable degree of good sense, makes 
these matters subordinate, as they ought to be, and yet 
neglects none of them, I can conceive that she may 
perform another duty of the most important kind, in 
employing her information and accomplishments for 
the improvement of the attractions of home, and thus 
causing her husband to chuse that place as the chief, if 
not the only scene, of his recreations and amusemeuts. 
There is a large class of people who think there is 
no safety beyond the line of vulgarity, and consider 
all the sentimental pleasures as so many snares. It 
is economical, with them, to be grovelling; and they 
see prodigality and sensuality in the toasting of bread, 
I need hardly say that all this is a fallacy of igno- 
rance. A rational and well-informed person has 
many cheap elegancies at his command, in which he 
can indulge, to the increase of his own happiness, 
without being in the least danger of transgressing 
the golden rule cf moderation ; and it shows a cow- 
ardice worthy only of an uncultivated nature, to be 
unable to trust one's self out of a range of servile 
habits, for fear of being injured by the opposite ex- 
travagances. Perhaps I am even entitled to say, that 
the instructed person has a better chance of acting 
with prudence and economy than one who is the re- 
verse: waste is certainly found in a relatively higher 
degree among the poor than the rich, and from no 
other cause, I am persuaded, than their comparative 
ignorance. If I am correct in the strain of these 
observations, how ridiculous appears the system which 
has hitherto been pursued respecting the education 
of women! Ie is still, I regret to think, a popular 
maxim, and ir almost sure to be well received whea 
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advanced in a miscellaneous company, that, if a 
woman be well grounded in cooking and sewing— 
good plain domestic accomplishments, as they are 
termed—she is well enough ; or, at least, that these 
are the chief objects which should be held in view in 
her education. One would almost suppose that the 
most of péople look upon the sex as destitute of souls, 
either for temporal or spiritual purposes. When a 
more just view shall prevail, I hope to see this part of 
our race cultivated more generally for the sake of 
their mental qualities, and, fewer of them disgraced 
by mean and vulgar notions respecting the economy 
of life. 


was a place called Anostos [whence no return], like 
an immense chasm, occupied neither by light nor by 
darkness, but over-canopied by a certain dubious at- 
mosphere streaked with murky redness; that there 
are two rivers flowing round this place, the one called 
the River of Pleasure, the other that of Pain; and 
that, beside each of these, stand trees of the height of 
an ample plane; that these trees bear fruit very un- 
like those beside the River of Pain, being of such a 
nature, that, if any person taste them, he sheds such 
a profusion of tears as to dissolve his very frame with 
weeping, whilst he all the time woefully laments his 
past life: thus he dies. On the contrary, the fruits 
beside the River of Pleasure are of such a kind, that 
whosoever tastes them loses all his former tastes and 
propensities; even of what he loves he becomes utterly 
forgetful; and, waxing gradually younger, retrogrades 
through all the past periods of his life. First he 
throws off his old age like a slough; then he winds 
back from senile decrepitude into manly beauty ; then 
he imperceptibly recedes into pene wars Ad then he 
blooms back into a boy; then prattles himself back 
again into an infant; then smiles back into a cradled 
babe; when he disappears away into insensibility : 
thus he dies. So much for the long legend of Silenus. 

Diodorus Siculus, in his 5th book, has a passage 
wherein he makes mention of an island possessed by 
the Pheenicians or Carthageni pparently differ- 
ent from Plato’s island—as he takes no notice of its 
having been submerged. There lies, says that histo- 
rian, opposite to Libya [or Africa], an isle of very 
considerable magnitude in the main ocean. It is se- 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 

By William Tennant, Esq. Author of ‘ Anster Fair.” 
THERE are but one or two passages in the Greek au- 
thors, which have been interpreted by some mod2rn 
writers as indications of some obscure and half-deve- 
loped knowledge, or at least as conjectural anticipa- 
tions, entertained by the Egyptians and Greeks re- 
garding the existence of the great continent of America. 
They are certainly curious, should we regard them but 
as fables on the same footing of ingenious invention 
with their fanciful mythology. Solon, according to 


Plato, when in his sojourn in Egypt in quest of know- 
ledge, learned from the priests, who at that time were 
the sole depositaries of all the geographical and astro- 
nomical wisdom of the world, that there had existed in 
the outer sea, a great island like a continent, called 
Atlantis, which had suddenly merged and disappeared. 
Plato thinks it better, adds Strabo, to notice in this 
manner its miraculous disappearance as if it had been 
a reality, than, like Homer, the poetical architect of 
the Grecian wall, to destroy by his imagination what 
his imagination upreared. It is evident, by this re- 
mark of the geographer’s, that he considered the 
western continent as one of Plato's own inventions ; 
but Plato would never have put such a fiction in the 
name of Solon, and referred to that lawgiver as its pro- 
pagator for ages before, when it had started from 
his own brain in that very moment. Plato must 
have believed, at least, that Solon gave it out on the 
authority of the priests of Egypt. 

Pausanias, in his Description of Greece, says, that 
Euphemus, a man of Curia, sailing to Italy, was 
driven by the fury of tempests from the right course, 
and hurried out into the great Atlantic Ocean. The 
man gave out that there were found in that sea many 
desolate islands, inhabited by savage men, who were 
ruddy-coloured, and wore tails, which sprouted from 
their thighs, not less than those of horses ; that these 
creatures, perceiving the ship, came running down 
fiercely towards her, yet uttered not a single word of 
the usual speech of mankind. 

#lian, in his Varicus History, quotes from the 
historian Theopompus, a singular conversation be- 
tween Midas the Phrygian, and Silenus. This Sile- 
nus, from whom the story proceeded, was the son of 
a nymph, inferior in his nature toa god, but superior 
to a man, and immortal. He communicated to Midas, 
that Europe, and Asia, and Libya, were but islands, 
around all which the ocean flowed, and that that land 
which was separated from this world of ours was the 
only continent. He stated its magnitude to be im- 
mense ; that it generated and nourished other great 
animals, and men double in stature to themselves, 
living a term of life double in duration to ours; that 
there are many and great cities, many varieties of life, 
and laws enacted for them which are quite the reverse 
of ours. He said there were two cities greater than 
all the rest, yet eer | like to each other; the one 
was called that of the Warriors, the other, that of the 
Pious Men; that the _— men dwell in peace and great 
opulence, receiving the fruits of the earth richly with- 
out any troublesome labour in ea and sowing : 
that pny my quite healthy and unharmed by disease; 
and, at last, end their life pleasantly, smiling as if de- 
lighted: that ay / are so unequivocally just, that the 
gods themselves do not disdain frequently to visit and 
sojourn among them: that those of the warlike city 
are, as the name denotes, prone to battles; are never 
without arms; and are ever subjugating some people 
or other, so that their single city is predominant over 
many nations: that its inhabitants are not less than 
200 myriads: that they have abundance of gold and 
silver, so that gold is more dishonoured with them than 
silver is with us. He said that these men attempted 
once on a time to cross to our islands; and having over- 
sailed the ocean with 1000 myriads of men, 
among the Hyperboreans; and that, learning from 
them, that, of all our tribes, these were the most opu- 
Jent and happy, they entertained such a despicable 
opinion of the comforts of the inhabitants of our region, 
as to flee back from their career of conquest, and ad- 
vance no farther. He added other things yet 


more 
wonderful : that on the very margin of this continent 


veral days distant from Libya, towards the setting 
sun ; it possesses a fertile svil, much hilly and much 
level country, all excelling in beauty. [Here the his- 
torian, like Midas in the extract from lian, expa- 
tiates at some length upon its natural advantages. | 


In times of great antiquity, he adds, men knew not 


its existence, because it was separated so far from the 


whole world; it was only discovered in later times, 


and by the following accident :—The Pheenicians, 
that from time immemorial had made long voyages for 
mercantile purposes, established many colonies in 


Libya, and not a few, also, on the western parts of 
Europe. Succeeding in their adventurous attempts, 
they accumulated vast riches ; and at last dared to ex- 
tend their researches far beyond the pillars of Her- 


cules into that sea, which was called by pre-eminence, 


the Ocean. First they founded Cadiz ; built there the 
Temple of Hercules, and other edifices. As they ad- 
ventured still farther and farther in their navigation 
along the western shores of Africa, they were, by tem- 
pestuous winds, wafted to a wide distance through the 
ocean. Having been for several days tossed about, 
they were at last driven upon the foresaid island; they 
explored its fertility and situation; and, returning 
home, made it known to al]. As the Tuscans became 
potent by sea, and desired to send settlers to this newly 
discovered land, the Carthagenians prevented them ; 
first, that their countrymen, on account of the excel- 
lent soil, might not be tempted to emigrate thither ; 
and, secondly, that, in case of domesticcalamities, and 
the downfal of their country, a refuge might be se- 
cured them, to which, having the command of the 
ocean, they, with the whole body of their people, might 
at some time remove. In Plutarch’s curious treatise 
“On the Face apparent in the Moon,” he represents 
Sylla, one of his diologists, discoursing in a manner 
nearly similar to the above fiction of Silenus. He be- 
gins with a verse from Homer's Odyssey :-— 


Far in the ocean’s flood that rolls around, 
Ogygia’s lone and distant isle is found : 


“ This island,” continues the speaker, “ is distant 
five days’ sail westward from Britain. There are 
other three islands alike distant from it (Britain) and 
from each other, stretching generally towards the set- 
ting of the summer sun. In one of these islands the 
barbarous people of the country give out that Saturn 
was confined by Jupiter. They add, that the great 
continent, by which the great sea is in its circuit all 
shut in and comprehended, is distant a less space from 
the other islands, but from Ogygia about 5000 stadia 
(625 miles) ; that the sea is of very stubborn and dif- 
ficult navigation for large vessels, being thick and 
muddy from the quantity of loose soil borne down 
by the many rivers, which so obstructs navigation, 
that the opinion prevailed that it was fixed with frost ; 
that they consider and denominate themselves inha- 
bitants of the Continent, and deem and style us 
islanders, in respect as we inhabit an island washed 
by the cireumfluous Atlantic.” In reference to this 
remark on the muddiness of the ocean, we may add 
incidentally, that, by the ancient mariners, whe- 
ther from their ignorance, their fear, or their turn 
for romantic mendacity, the Atlantic, as it stretch- 
ed its unexplored flood northwards or southwards, 
was deemed unnavigable, from the mud or sand, or 
some other slimy incomprehensible substance, where- 
with it was mixed up and thickened. Pytheas, the 
adventurous sailor of Marseilles, gave out that his 
ship, in its progress northwards from Thule, was im- 
by this gross indescribable matter, amb’ 
een earth and water ; and Sataspes, in his 
to Xerxes of his adventures sailing from Gadir south- 


Seneca, in one of his plays, has a few lines which have 
been considered by some as a prophetic annunciation 
to the Roman world of the discovery of America :— 


As downwards, with dark course sublime, 
Sweeps the continuous flood of Time, 

A day shall come, by all confest, 

More marvellous than all the rest, 

When Ocean shall let loose the clin, 
That intercepts world-searching men 
From farther cruising o’er the main : 
Then Earth, from pole to pole, shall be 
All patent, both her land and sea ; 

And Tethys shall disclose to view 

Shores of strange lands and islands new ; 
Nor distant Thule deem’d shall be 
Earth’s dreadful dark extremity ! 


OLD MAIDS. 
“ Mrs Seton, Emily Dayton is engaged to William 
Moreland !” 

“ To William Moreland! Well, why should she 
not be engaged to William Moreland ?” 

“ Why should she rather ?” 

“I know not Emily Dayton’s ‘why,’ but ladies’ 
reasons for marrying are as ‘ thick as blackberries.’ 
A common motive with girls under twenty is the eclat 
of an engagement—the pleasure of being the heroine 
of bridal festivities—of receiving presents—of being 
called by that name so enchanting to the imag!uation 
ofa the bride.’” 

ut Emi yton, you know, is past twenty.” 

“ There is that place of all 
reason—perhaps she is in love.” 

“ In love with William Moreland! No, no, Mrs, 
Seton—there are no ‘merry wanderers of the night 
in these times to do Cupid’s errands, and make us dote 
on that which we should hate.” 

* Perhaps, then, as she is at a rational age, three 
or four and twenty, she may be satisfied to get a kind 
sensible protector.” 

“‘ Kind and sensible, truly! He is the most testy, 
frumpish, stupid man you can imagine.” 

“ Does she not marry for an establishment ?” 

“Oh no! She is perfectly independent, mistress of 
every thing at her father’s. No; I believe ber only 
motive is that which actuates half the girls—the fear 
of being an old maid. This may be her last chance. 
Despair, they say, makes men mad—and I believe it 
does women tov.” 

“ An old maid’s fate is certainly most horrible.” 

** Pardon me, Anne, I did not mean that ; but such 
a fate as you anticipate for Emily Moreland—to be 
yoked in the most intimate relation of life, and for 
life, to a person to whom you have clung to save you 
from an abyss, but whom you would not select to 
pass an evening with. To such a misery there can 
be no ‘end, measure, limit, bound.’ ” 

“ But, my dear Mrs Seton, what are we to do ?— 

women cannot be so fortunate as you are.” 

“ Perhaps not. But so kind is the system of com- 
pensation in this life—such the thirst for happiness, 
and so great the power of adaptation in the human 
mind, that the conjugal state is far more tolerable 
than we should expect when we see the mismated 
parties cross its threshold. Still there can be no doubt 
that its possible happiness is often missed ; and such is 
my respect for my sex, and so high my estimate of the 
capabilities of married life, that I cannot endure to 
see a woman, from the fear of being an old maid, driven 
into it, thereby forfeiting its highest blessings.” 

* You must neverth confess, Mrs Seton, that 


“ Yes, I know there are; and women are daily 
scared by them into unequal and wretched connec- 
tions. They have believed they could not retain their 
identity after five and twenty; that unless their in- 
dividual existence was merged in that of the superior 
animal, every gift and grace with which God has en- 
dowed them would exhale and leave a ‘ spectral ap- 
pearance’—a sort of slough of woman—an Aunt Griazle 
or Miss Lucretia McTab. I have lived, my dear Anne, 
to see many of the mists of old superstitions melting 
away in the light of a better day. Ghost is no longer 


a word to conjure with—witches have settled down 


into harmless and unharmed old women ; and I do net 
despair of living to see the time when it shall be said 
of no woman breathing, as I have heard it said of such 
and such a lady, who escaped from the wreck at the 
eleventh hour, that she ‘ married to die a Mrs.’” 

“T hate, too, to hear such things said. But tell me 
honestly, Mre Seton, now when no male are 
within hearing, whether do not, in yopr secret 
soul, think there is ing particularly'unlovely, 


every love but love of self, and ae by that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
. Pp there are terrors in the name.” 
f 
| 
} 
repelling, and frightful, in the name of an old maid ?” 
* In the name, certainly; but it is because it does 
not designate a condition, but a species. It calls up 
2 the idea of a faded, bony, wrinkled, skinny, jaun- 
diced personage, whose mind has dwindled to a point 
—who has outlived her natural affections—survived 
| 
fresh when all its charms are gone—who has retained, 
in all their force, the silliest passions of the silliest 
women—love of dress, of pleasure, of admiration ; who, 
wards, averred that his vessel stuck in the ocean, and | in short, is in the condition of the spirits in the ancients’ 
; could proceed no farther, though this latter obstacle | Tartarus, an impalpable essence tormented with the 
: a being the loose sands blown by | desires of humanity. Now turn, my dear Anue, from 
the east wind from the coast of Africa, and continu- | this hideous picture to some of our acquaintance who 
J ally settling near the shore, so as to form quicksands. | certainly have missed the happiest destiny of woman, 
t 
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but who dwell in light, the emanation uf their own good- 
ness. I shall refer you to actual living examples—no 

“No fictions, indeed, for then you must return to 
the McTabs and Grizzles. Whatever your philan- 
thropy may hope for that most neglected portion of 
our sex, no author has ventured so far from nature 
as to portray an attractive old maid. Even Macken- 
zie, with a spirit as gentle as my Uncle Toby’s, and 
as tender as that of his own ‘ Man of Feeling,’ has 
written an essay in ridicule of ‘old maids.’ ” 

“And you are not perhaps aware, Anne, that he 
has written a poem called the ‘ Recantation,’ and de- 
dicated it to his single daughter, a most lovely woman, 
who was the staff and blessing of his old age. In your 
wide range cf reading, cannot you think of a single 

tion to the McTabs and Grizzles ?” 

« Miss Ferrier’s Beckie Duguid ; but she is scarcely 
above contempt, trampled on by the children, and the 
tool of their selfish and lazy mammas.”’ 

“ There is one author, Anne, the most beloved and 
the most lamented of all authors, who has not ventured 
to depart from nature, but has escaped prejudice, and 

judice in some of its most prevailing forms. He 
a dared to exhibit the Paynim Saladin as superior 
to the Christian crusader. He has dispelled the thick 
clouds that enveloped the ‘ poor Israelite,’ the most 
inveterate of all prejudices, transmitted from age to 

and authorised by the fancied sanctions of reli- 
gion. I said the clouds were dispelled, but do they 
not rather hang around the glorious Rebecca, the un- 
sullied image of her Maker, as the clouds that have 
broken away from the full moon encircled her, and 
are converted by her radiance to a bright halo?” 

Bless me! I never thought of this.” 

“ No, nor has one ina thousand of the young ladies 
who have admired these heroines laid the moral of 
their story to heart. Perhaps not one of the fair young 
creatures who has dropped a tear over the beautiful 
sentence that closes the history of Minna,* has been 
conscious that she was offering involuntary ho 
to the angelic virtues of an old maid. The very term 
would have wrought a disenchanting spell.” 

“IT confess, Mrs Seton, I am in what is vulgarly 
called a ‘blue maze.’ My perceptions are as imper- 
fect as the man’s in Scripture who was suddenly cured 
of blindness. Besides, I was never particularly skil- 
ful at puzzling out a moral; will you have the good- 
ness to extract it for me?” 

“ Certainly, Anne ; as I am the lecturer, this is my 
duty. First, I would have young ladies believe that 
all beautiful and loveable young women do not of 
course get married—that charms and virtues may 
exist, and find employment in single life—that a 
single woman, an old maid (I will not eschew the name), 
may love and be loved if she has not a husband, and 
children of her own. I would have her learn that if, 
like Flora M‘Ivor, she has been surrounded by cir- 
cumstances that have caused her thoughts and affec- 
tions to flow in some other channel than love, she 
need not wed a chance Waverley to escape single life ; 
that if, like Rebecca, she is separated by an impassable 
gulf from him she loves, she need not wed one whom 


. she does not love, but, like the high-souled Jewess, she 


may transmute ‘ young Cupid’s fiery shafts’ to chains 
that shall link her to all her species; and if, like poor 
Minna, she has thrown away her affections on a 
worthless object, she may live on singly and so well, 
that she will be deemed but ‘little lower than the 


eare of them, and of their suffering mother, devolved 


- on Violet. Without the instincts, the claims, the 


rights, or the honours of a mother, she has not only 
done all the duties of a mother, but done them on the 
sure and broad basis of love. She has toiled and 
saved, and made others comfortable and enjoying, 

hile she performed the usually thankless task of 
ordering the economy of a very frugal household. 
She has made the happy happier, tended the sick, and 
solaced the miserable. She sheltered the weak ; and 
if one of the children strayed, she was the apologist 
and intercessor. With this energy of goodness, 
the cause is lost in the blessed effects—she 


every fifteen minutes, my hus! my children, my 
house, and glorify themselves in all these little per- 


* «« Thus passed her life, enjoying, from all who approached her, 
an affection enaanced by reverence, insomuch, that, when her 
friends sorrowed for her death, which arrived at a late period of 
her existence, they were comforted by the fond reflection, that the 
humanity whieh she then laid down was the only circumstance 
whieh had placed her, in the words of Scripture, ‘a little lower 
than the angels.’” 


sonalities, who might lay down their crowns at the 
feet of Violet Flint !—Miss Vily, the old maid. 

“ The second example that occurs to me, is Sarah 
Lee. Sarah has not, like Violet, escaped all the pecu- 
liarities that are supposed to characterise the ‘ Single- 
sides.” With the chartered rights of a married lady 
to fret, to be particular, and to have a way of her own, 
her temper would pass without observation ; but be- 
ing an old maid, she is called, and I must confess is, 
rather touchy. But what are these sparks, when the 
same fire that throws them off keeps warm an over- 
flowing stream of benevolence ?—look into her room.” 

“Oh, Mrs Seton! I have seen it, and you must 
confess it is a true * Singleside’ repository.” 

Yes, I do confess it—nor will I shrink from the 
confession, for I wish to select fur my examples, not 
any bright particular star, but persons of ordin 
gifts, in the common walks of life. Had Sarah been 
married, she would have been a thrifty wife, and pains- 
taking mother, but she wore away her youth in de- 
votion to the sick and old—and now her kindness, like 
the miraculous cruise, imparting and never di- 
minishing, is enjoyed by all within her little sphere. 
Experience has made her one of the best physicians I 
know. She keeps a variety of labelled medicines for 
the sick, plasters and salves of her own compounding, 
and materials with which she concocts food and be- 
verages of every description, nutritious and diluent ; 
in short, she has some remedy or solace for every 
ill that flesh is heir to. She has a marvellous knack 
of gathering up fragments, of most ingeniously turn- 
ing to account what would be wasted in another's 
hands. She not only has comfortables for shivering old 
women, and well-patched clothes for neglected children, 
but she has always some pretty favour for a bride— 
some kind token for a new-born baby. And then what 
a refuge is her apartment for the slip-shod members 
of the family who are in distress for scissors, pen- 
knife, thimble, needle, hook and eye, buttons, a 
needleful of silk or worsted of any particular colour ! 
How many broken hearts she has restored with her 
inexhaustible glue-pot—mending tops, dolls’ broken 
legs, and all the luckless furniture of the baby-house 
—to say nothing of a similar ministry to the ‘ minds 
diseased’ of the mammas. Sarah Lee’s labours are 
not always in so humble a sphere—‘ He who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before,’ says 
a political economist, ‘ is a benefactor to his race.’ if 
so, Sarah Lee takes high rank. 

“ Two blades of grass! Her strawberry beds pro- 
duce treble the quantity of any other in the village. 
Hier potatoes are the ‘ greatest yield’ —her corn the 
earliest—her peas the richest—her squasties the sweet- 
est—her celery the tenderest—her raspberries and 
currants the greatest bearers in the country. There 
is not a thimbleful of unoccupied earth in her gar- 
den. There are flowers of all hues, seasons, and 
climes. None die—none languish in her hands. 

“ My dear Anne, I will not ask you if an existence 
so happy to herself, so profitable to others, should be 
dreaded by herself, neglected or derided by others. I 
have not done yet; there is our excellent friend, Lucy 
Ray. She is now gently drawing to the close of a long 
life, which I believe she will offer up without spot or 
blemish. She began life with the most fragile con- 
stitution She has had to contend with that nervous 
suceptibility of temperament that so naturally engen- 
ders selfishness and irascibility, and all the miseries 
and weaknesses of invalidism. Not gifted with any 
personal beauty, or grace, she was liable to envy her 
more fortunate contemporaries. Without genius, 
talents, or accomplishments to attract or delight, she 
has often been slighted—and, what is far worse, must 
have been always liable to the suspicion of slights. 
But suspicion, that creator and purveyor of misery, 
never darkened her serene mind. She has lived in 
others and for others with such an entire forgetful- 
ness of self, that even the wants and weakness of her 
mortal part seem scarcely to have intruded on her 
thoughts. She has resided about in the families of 
her friends—a mode of life which certainly has a ten- 
dency to nourish jealousy, servility, and gossiping. 
But for what could Lucy Ray be jealous or servile ? 
She craved nothing—she asked nothing, but, like an 
unseen, unmarked Providence, to do good ; and as to 
gossiping, she had no turn for the ridiculous, no belief 
of evil against any human being—and as to speaking 
evil, ‘on her lips was the law of kindness.. You 
would hardly think, Anne, that a feeble, shrinking 
creature, such as I have described, and truly, Lucy 
Ray could have been desired as an inmate with gay 
young people, and noisy, turbulent children. She was 
always welcome, for, like her Divine Master, she 
came to minister—not to be ministered unto. 

“Lucy, like the Man of Ross, is deemed passing 
rich by the children, and an unfailing resource to the 
poor in their exigencies, though her income amounts 
to rather less than one hundred dollars. 

“* We sometimes admire the art of the Creator more 
in the exquisite mechanism of an insect than in the 
formation of a planet, and I have been more struck 
with the power of religion in the effect and exaltation 
it gave to the humble endowments of this meek wo- 


most as tenderly (alas ! for that almost) as if she were 
a mother ; and yet, Anne, Lucy Ray is an old maid.” 

“ You half persuade me to be one, too, Mrs Seton.” 

“No, Anne, I would by no means persuade you or 
any woman to prefer single life. It is not the ‘ prim- 
rose path.” Nothing less than a spirit of meekness, 
of self-renunciation, and of benevolence, can make a 
woman who has once been first, happy in a subordi- 
nate and second best positiongs And under ordi- 
nary circumstances is the highest place of a single 
woman. Depend upon it, my dear young friend, it is 
safer for most of us to secure all the helps tw our vir- 
tues that attend a favourable position ; besides, mar- 
ried life is the destiny Heaven has alloted to us, and 
therefore best fitted to awaken all our powers, to ex- 
ercise all our virtues, and call forth all our sympathies. 
I would persuade you that you may give dignity and 
interest to single life, that you may be the cause of 
happiness toothers, and, of course, happy yourself—for 
when was the fountain dry while the stream continued 
to flow? If single life, according to the worst view 
of it, is a moral desert, the faithful, in their passage 
through it, are refreshed with bread from heaven, 
and water from the rock. 

*] shall conclude with atrue story. The parties are 
not known to you. The incidents occurred long ago, 
and I shall take the liberty to assume names; for I 
would not, even at this late day, betray a secret once 
confided to me, though time may long since have vut- 
lawed it. My mother had a schoolmate and friend 
whom I shall call Agnes Grey. Her father was a 
country clergyman with a small salary, and the bless- 
ing that usually attends it—a large family of children. 
Agnes was the eldest, and after her followed a line of 
boys, as long as Banquo’s. At last, some ten years 
after Agnes, long waited and prayed for, appeared a 
girl, who cost her mother her life. 

“ The entire care of the helpless little creature de- 
volved on Agnes. She had craved the happiness of 
possessing a sister, and now, to a sister’s love, she 
added the tenderness of a mother. Agnes’s character 
was formed by the discipline of cir the 
surest of all discipline. A host of turbulent boys, 
thoughtless and impetuous, but kindhearted, bright, 
and loving, had called forth her exertions and aifec- 
tions, and no one can doubt, either as lures or goads, 
had helped her on her road two heaven. Nature had, 
happily, endowed her with a robust constitution, and 
its usual accompaniment, a sweet temper ; so that what 
were mountains to others, were mole-hills to Agues. 
‘ The baby,’ of course, was the pet lamb of the fold. 
She was named, for her mother, Klizabeth ; but, in- 
stead of that queenly appellation, she was always ad- 
dressed by the endearing diminutive of Lizzy. Lizzy 
Grey was not only the pet of father, brothers, and 
sister at home, but the plaything of the village. 

“ The old women knit their brightest yarn into 
tippets and stockings for ‘the minister’s motherless 
little one’ (oh, what an eloquent appeal was in those 
words !) the old men saved the ‘red-cheeked’ apples 
for her, the boys drew her, hour after hour, in her 
little waggon, and the girls made her rag babies. 
Still she was not in any disagreeable sense an enfant 
gatée. She was like those flowers that thrive best in 
warm and continued sunshine. Her soft hazel eye, 
with its dark sentimental lashes, the clear brunette 
tint of her complexion, and her graceful flexible lips, 
truly expressed her tender, loving, and gentle spirit. 
She seemed formed to be sheltered and cherished, to 
love and to be loved ; and this destiny appeared to be 
secured to her by her devoted sister, who never counted 
any exertion or sacrifice that procured an advantage 
or pleasure for Lizzy. When Lizzy was about four- 
teen, a relative of the family, who kept a first-rate 
boarding-school in the city, offered to take her for two 
years, and give her all the advantages of her school, 
for the small consideration of fifty dollars per annum. 
Small as it was, it amounted to a tithe of the parson’s 
income. It is well known, that, in certain parts of 
our country, every thing (not always discreetly) is 
sacrificed to the hobby—education. Still the prudent 
father, who had already two sons at college, hesitated 
—did not consent till Agnes ascertained that by keep- 
ing a little school in the village she might obtain half 
the required sum. Her father, brothers, and friends, 
all remonstrated. The toils of a school, in addition 
to the care and labour of her father’s family, was, 
they urged, too much for her—but she laughed at 
them. * What was labour to her if she could benetit 
Lizzy—dear Lizzy!’ All ended, as might be ex- 

» in Lizzy going to the grand boarding-school. 
he parting was a great and trying event in the fa- 
mily. It was soon followed bya sadder. The father 
suddenly sickened and died—and nothing was left for 
his family but his house and well-kept little garden. 
What now was to be done? College and schools to 
be given up? Nosuch thing. In our country, if a 
— is rich, he ought to be educated ; if he is poor, 
e must be. The education is the capital whereby 
they are to live hereafter. It is obtained in that 
mysterious but unfailing way—‘ by hook and by 
crook.’ 


* The elder Greys remained in college; Agnes en- 
larged her school, learned lessuns in mathematics and 
Latin one day, and taught them the next; took a poor, 
accomplished young lady from some broken-down fa- 
mily in town into partnership, and received a few 
young misses as boarders into her family. Thus she 
not only was able to pay ‘dear Lizzy’s’ bills regularly, 


but to aid her younger brothers. Her energy and 
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angels.’—-There is Violet Flint: I always wondered 
: how she came by so appropriate a name. I must , 
eall her by the old maidenish appellation that, spoil- 
, ing her pretty name, they have given to her, ‘ Miss - 
: Vily.’ She lives, and has for the last twenty years > 
. lived, with her brother Sam. He married young, a 
. poor invalid, who, according to Napoleon’s scale o ; 
merit, is a great woman, having given to the com- f° 
monwealth nine or ten—more or less—goodly sons i 
and daughters. After the children were born, all a 
pears to claim applause or notice. She is not only : 
second best; but when indulgence or pleasure is t e 
be distributed, her share is last and least—that is, 2 - 
cording to the usual selfish reckoning. But accord ig 
ing to a truer and nobler scale, her amount is greates aa 
for she has her share in whatever happiness she see oe 
; in any living thing. 4 
“ How many married dames are there who repea i: 
man, than by its splendid results in such a life as . 
Howard's. Lucy Ray, by a faithful imitation of her : 
master, by always aiding and never obstructing the 
principle of growth in soul, has, 
discouragement and disability, reached a height but oa 
‘little lower than the ae and when her now 
flickering light disappears, she will be lamented «l- 
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success set all her other attractions in a cmmne Bem, 
and she was admired and talked about, and 
quite the queen of the village. 

“I think it was about a year after her father’s 
death, that a Mr Henry Orne, a native of the village, 
who was engaged in a profitable business at the south, 
returned to some months at his early home. His 
frequent visits to the parsonage, and his attentions, 
on all oceasions, to Agnes, soon became — Sing. 

le speculation to the gossips of the village. 
he would be for Agnes !—such 
an engaging well-informed young man, and so well 
off!’ Agnes’s heart was not steel; but though it had 
been exposed to many a flame she had kindled, it had 
never yet melted.” 

“ Pardon me, Mrs Seton, for interrupting you— 
was Agnes pretty ?” 

“Pretty! The word did not exactly suit her. At 
the time of which I am now speaking, she was at the 
mature age of five-and-twenty, which is called the 
perfection of womanhood. Prettiness is rather appro- 

riate to the bud than the ripened fruit. Agnes, I 
ae been told, bad a fine person, symmetrical fea- 
tures, and so charming an expression, that she was 
not far from beautiful, in the eyes of strangers, and 
quite a beauty to her friends and lovers. Whether it 
were beauty, manners, mind, or heart, I know not— 
one and all probably—but Henry Orne soon became 
her assiduous and professed admirer. Till now, Agnes 
had lived satisfied and happy with subordinate affec- 
tions. She had never seen any one that she thought 
it possible she could love as well as she loved those to 
whom nature had allied her. But now the sun arose, 
and other lights became dim—not ‘that she loved 
Cesar less, but she loved Rome more.’ Their mutual 
faith was plighted, and both believed, as all real lovers 
do, that the world never contained so happy, so blessed 
a pair, as they were. 

“ Lizzy’s second year at school was nearly ended ; 
and one month after her return, the marriage was to 
be solemnised. In the meantime, Agnes was full of 
the cares of this world. The usual preparations for 
the greatest occasion in a woman's life are quite enough 
for any single pair of hands, but Agnes had to com- 
plete her school term, and the possibility of swerving 


_ from an engagment never occurred to her. 


“ Lizzy arrived, as lovely a creature as she had 
appeared in the dreams of her fond sister, In the 
freshness and untouched beauty of her young exist- 
ence, just freed from the trammels of school, her 
round cheek glowing with health, and her heart 
overflowing with happiness. ‘ Here is my own dear 
Lizzy,’ said Agnes, as she presented her to Henry 
Orne; ‘and if you do not love me for any thing else, 
you must for giving you such a sister.’ 

“ Henry Orne looked at Lizzy, and thought, and 
said, ‘ the duty would be a very easy one.’ ‘ For 
the next month,’ continued Agnes, ‘ I shall be inces- 
santly occupied, and you must entertain one another. 
Henry has bought a nice little pony for me, Lizzy, 
and be shall teach you to ride, and you shall go over 
all his scrambling walks with him—to Skycliff, Rose- 
glen, and Beech-cove—the place, he says, nature made 
for lovers ; but my lover has had to accommo- 
date himself to my working-day life, and woo me in 
beaten paths.’ 

“ The next month was the most joyous of Lizzy’s 
life; every day was a festival. To the perfection of 
animal existence in the country, in the month of 
June, was added the keen sense of all that physical 
nature conveys to the susceptible mind. 

“Wherever she was, her sweet voice was heard 
ringing in laughter, or swelling in music that seemed 
the voice of irrepressible joy—the spontaneous breath- 
ing of her soul. To the lover approaching his mar- 
riage day, Time is apt to drag along with leaden foot, 
but to Henry Orne he seemed rather to fly with 
Mercury wings at his heels; and when Agnes found 
herself compelled, by the accumulation of her affairs, 
w defer her wedding for another month, he submit- 
ted with a better grace than could have been expect- 
ed. Not many days of this second term had elapsed, 
when A amidst all her cares, as watchful of Lizzy 
asa r of an only child, observed a change stealing 
over her. Her stock of spirits seemed suddenly ex- 
pended, her colour faded, her motions were languid, 
and each successive day she became more and more 
dejected. ‘She wants rest,’ said Agnes to Henry 
Orne; ‘she has been unnaturally excited, and there 
is now a reaction. She must remain quietly at home 
for a time, on the sofa. in a darkened room ; and you, 
Henry, I am sure, will, for my sake, give up your 
riding and walking for a few days, and stay within 
doors, and play on your flute, and read toher.’ Agnes’s 
suggestions were promptly , but without the 
happy effect she anticipated. Lizzy, who had never 
before had a cloud on her brow, seemed to have passed 
under a total eclipse. She became each day more sad 
and nervous. A tender word from Agnes, sometimes 
a look, would make her burst into tears. 

“*T am miserable, Henry,’ said Agnes, ‘ at this 
unaccountable change in Lizzy—the doctor says she 
is perfectly free from disease—perhaps we have made 
woo sudden a transition from excessive exercise to none 
atall. Theevening is dry and fine; I wish you would 
induce her to take a little walk with you. She is dis- 
tressed at my anxiety, and I cannot propose any thing 
that does not move her to tears.’ 


ask 


her.’ He accordingly did so—she consented, and they 
went out 3 

“* Agnes retired to her own apartment, and there, 
throwing herself upon her knees, she entreated her 
Heavenly Father to withdraw this sudden infusion 
of bitterness from her brimming cup of happiness. 
‘Try me in any vther way,’ she cried, in the inten- 
sity of her feeling, and, for the first time in her life, 
forgetting that every petition should be in the spirit 
of * Thy will be done,’ ‘ try me in any other way, but 
show me the means of restoring my sister—my child 
to health and happiness !’ 

“She returned again to her little parlour. Lizzy 
had not come in, and she sat down on the sofa near 
an open window, and resigned herself to musings, the 
occupation, if occupation it may be called, of the idle, 
but rarely, and never of late, Agnes ! 

“In a few moments Lizzy and Henry returned, 
and came into the porch, adjoining the parlour. 
They perceived the candles were not lighted, and 
i Agnes was not there, they sat down ia the 


pore 

Iam too wretched !’ said Lizzy. Her voice 
was low and broken, and she was evidently weeping. 
* Is it possible,’ thought Agnes, ‘ that she will express 
her feelings more freely to Henry than to me? I will 
listen. If she knows any cause for her dejection, I am 
sure I can remove it.’ 

Why, my beloved Lizzy,’ replied Orne, in a 
scarcely audible voice, ‘ will you be so wretched—why 
will you make me so, and for ever, when there is a 
remedy ?” 

“* Henry Orne!’ she exclaimed, and there was re- 
solution and indignation in her voice. ‘If you name 
that to me again, I will never, so help me God, permit 
you to come into my presence without witnesses. No, 
there is no remedy, butin death. Would that it had 
come before you told me you loved me—before my lips 
confessed my sinful love for you—no, no—the secret 
shall be buried in my grave.’ 

* Oh, Lizzy, you are mad—Agnes does not, can- 
not love as we do. Why sacrifice two to one? Let 
me, before it is too late, tell her the whole, and cast 
myself on her generosity.” 

“ ¢ Never, never—I now wish, when I am in her 
presence, that the earth at her feet would swallow me 
up ; and how can you, for a moment, think I will ask 
to be made happy—that I could be made happy, at her 
expense? No, I am willing to expiate with my life, 
my baseness to her—that I shall soon doso is my only 
comfort—and you will soon forget me—men can for- 
get, they say—’ 

‘* “ Never—on my knees, I swear never !’— 

“© Stop, fur mercy’s sake, stop. You must not 
speak another such word to me—I will not hear it.’ 
She rose to enter the house. Agnes slipped through 
@ private passage to her own apartment. 

“She heard Lizzy ascending the stairs. She heard 
Henry call after her, ‘One word, Lizzy—for mercy’s 
sake, one /ast word.’ But Lizzy did not turn. Agnes 
heard her feebly drag herself into the little dressing- 
room adjoining their apartment, and after, there was 
no sound but the poor girl's suppressed but still audi- 
ble sobs. 

“ None but He who created the elements that com- 
pose the human heart—and who can penetrate its 
mysterious depths ?—can know which of the sisters was 
most wretched at that moment. To Agnes, who had 
loved deeply, confidingly, without a shadow of fear 
or distrust, the reverse was total. To Lizzy, who had 
enjoyed for a moment the bewildering fervours of a 
young love, only to feel its misery, that misery was 
embittered by a sense of wrong done to her sister. 
And yet it had not been a willing, but an involuntary 
and resisted, and most heartily repented wrong. She 
had recklessly rushed down a steep to a fearful preci- 
pice, and now felt that all access and passage to return 
was shut against her. Agnes, without having had one 
dim fear—without any preparation, saw an abyss 
per, at their feet-—an abyss only tu be closed by 

er self-immolation. 

“ She remained alone for many hours—she resolved 
—her spirit faltered—she re-resolved. She thought 
of all Lizzy had been to her, and of all she had been 
to Lizzy, and she wept as if her heart would break. 
She remembered the prayer that her impatient spirit 
had sent forth that evening. She prayed again, and 
a holy calm, never again to be disturbed, touk posses- 
sion of her soul. 

“* There is a power in goodness, pure self-renounc- 
ing goodness, that cannot be ‘overcome, but over- 
cometh all things.’ 

* Lizzy waited till all was quiet in her sister’s room. 
She heard her get into bed, and then stole softly to her. 
Agnes, as she had done from Lizzy’s infancy, opened 
her arms to receive her, and Lizzy pillowed her ach- 
ing head on Agnes’s bosom, softly breathing, ‘My 
sister—mother !’ 

“ «My own child,’ answered Agnes. 
There was ne tell-tale faltering of the voice. She felt 
a tear trickle from Lizzy’s cold cheek on to her bosom, 
and not very long after both sisters were in a sleep 
that mortals might envy, and angels smile on. 

“ The rest you will anticipate, my dear Anne. The 
disclosure to the lovers of her discovery, was made by 
Agnes in the right way, and at the right time. Every 
thing was done as it should be by this most admirable 
woman. She indeed, to 
angel might, w some remission is vigilance, 
had suffered the frail mortal in bis care to be beguiled 


into evil. She never, by word, or even look, re. 
proached Lizzy? She shielded her, as far as possible, 
from self-reproach, nor do I believe she ever felt more 
unmixed tenderness and love for her, than when, at 
the end of a few months, she saw her married to 
Henry Orne. 

“* My story has yet a sad supplement. Madame 
Cotin, I believe it is, advises a story-teller to close the 
tale when he comes to a happy day, fur, she says, it 
is not probable another will succeed it. Poor Lizzy 
had experience of this sad mutability of human lite. 
Her’s was checquered with many sorrows. 

‘‘ Lapses from virtue at eight and twenty, and st 
sixteen, afford — different indications of the cha- 
racter; and I think you cannot expect much from a 
man, who at eight and twenty acted the part of Henry 
Orne. He was unfaithful in engagements with per- 
sons less merciful than Agnes Grey. He became in. 
constant in his pursuits, self-indulgent, and idle, 
and finally intemperate, in his habits. His wife—as 
wives will—loved him to the end. 

“* Agnes retained her school, which had become in 
her hands a profitable establishment. There she la- 
boured, year after year, with a courageous h 
and serene countenance, and devoted the fruit of all 


her toils to Lizzy, and to the education of her chil-- 


dren. 

“T am telling no fiction, and I see you believe me, 
for the tears are trembling in your eyes—do not re- 
press them, but permit them to embalm the memory 
of an old maid.” 


THE MARKETS OF LONDON. 

THE various supplies regularly poured into the mar- 
kets of the metropolis have called forth the astonish- 
ment and admiration of all who have investigated the 
subject. Partial deficiencies have occurred, and the 
public, in consequence, have been called on for an in- 
crease of price. Superabundance has occasionally ap- 
peared, and then the public experience a reduction in 
price. The effects of monopoly are nevertheless ex- 
tensively as well as injuriously operating on the fair 
trader and the public—the wrong is deep-seated, per- 
haps incurable. 

SMITHFIELD, the great cattle-market of the me- 
tropolis, is a spot remarkable in historical record. It 
is supposed to have received its name from one Smith, 
its owner, in the twelfth century. It was the com- 
mon place of execution in the thirteenth century. 
Henry II. granted to the Priory of St Bartholomew 
the privilege of holding a fair on Smithfield. Tour- 
naments, in all their extravagance and absurdity, 
were held here during the fourteenth century, and, in 
the sixteenth, the horrors of fanatical fury and burn- 
ings at the stake were exhibited, to the disgrace of 
their respective periods. 

Smithfield is a large open space surrounded by build- 
ings, within the city, covered with pens, in numerous 
subdivisions, to contain cattle for the convenience of 
the dealers during examination and purchase. The 
north-west end is appropriated to sheep and calves, 
the north-east end to hogs, and the centre to bullocks. 

Graziers who supply the London market have a 
regular succession of cattle or sheep fattened and pre- 
pared for the drover. Salesmen in London have due 
notice of the consignments; the cattle are penned, 
rested, and fed in the vicinity of London, and then 
calmly driven to the market. The butchers are early 
on the spot to select such as are best suited to their 
retail business. These dealings are generally ready- 
money transactions; the animals purchased are marked 
by clipping the hair or wool in particular characters 
or initials, and the market-drovers, who wear num- 
bers on their arms, for a small charge undertake to 
deliver all at the respective places of destination. The 

takes his commission, and the proceeds are 
paid into a banker's, on t of the grazier. This 
is the fair and legitimate mode of doing business ; but 
there are wealthy carcase butchers, who purchase 
largely whule droves on the road, which, by reducing 
the number in the market, increase the price of but- 
cher-meat tothe consumer. The respectable butchers 
of London and its vicinity keep the beast some time 
before slaughtering, as the meat is thereby improved 
both in appearance and quality. 

Calves are conveyed to market in caravans; hogs 
are driven during the night to their stations. Mon- 
day is the principal market-day, but much business 
is done on Friday, when there is a market for horses. 
The annual amount of proceeds from Smithfield 
market is estimated at eight millions sterling. 

There are numerous markets for slaughtered car- 
cases to which butchers resort, whose trade does 
not enable them to purchase at Smithfield. It is at 
these minor depéts that unwhulesome flesh may be 
found : the competition between butchers, in districts 
crowded with the working classes, is said to be the 
cause of bad meat being exposed for sale ; it requires 
a judge of some experience to detect inferior meat on 
the shambles, and the honest mechanic, or his market- 
ing helpmate, will do right in avoiding shups where 


* Contributed by Miss Sedgwick to ‘‘ The Offering,” Philadel- 
phia, 1834, 
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be remarked, that cattle fed purposely to be exhibit- 
ed for enormity of size or of fat, are not the most 
wholesome food; it may be beneficial to the cooks, 
whose perquisites are increased by the waste in 
cressing. 

BILLtnesGaTE, the t fish-market of London, 
was, in the time of Ethelred, about the year 1000, 
the only quay for the port of London, and a toll of one 
halfpenny was taken for every boat arriving with fish. 
In the reign of Edward III., tolls were demanded on 
every description of merchandise, with a trifling in- 
crease on fish. Billingsgate, by act of Parliament, in 
1699, was opened as a free market for fish, with per- 
mission to sell mackarel on Sundays, previous to the 
performance of divine service. 

Billingsgate is conveniently situated, being an ex- 
tensive water-gate or port for small vessels between 
the Custom-House and London Bridge. The arrival 
of fishing smacks and boats from the sea is occasion- 
ally impeded by foul winds; the fish have been placed 
in. well-boats, or preserved in the best manner; but 
as they become deteriorated, and will not compete 
with fresher fish, vast quantities are thrown over- 
board, and the vessels sail fora fresh supply. Fish 
are generally consigned to salesmen, who, during 
the early market hours, transact extensive business 
with fishmongers or respectable retailers residing in 
different parts of the metropolis; the inferior fish 
are disposed of to costermongers, or those who hawk 
fish about the streets in baskets. When particular fish 
are in a prime state, or very scarce, there are indivi- 
duals who will pay enormously for the rarity: hence 
a struggle between the boats to reach the market in 
time. At times so many boats come laden with the 
same kind of fish, as to produce a perfect glut, and the 
value is reduced to a mere trifle. 

Of shell-fish more particularly, it may be said that 
the market is held on board the boats. Yet the spot 
appropriated to the convenience of the dealers is paved 
and covered in, occupying the side next the water- 
gate, and the angie fronting the Thames. In the 
shops of the fishmongers who remain during the day, 
the finest fish in their seasons may be purchased ; 
aud it may be noticed, that it is now usual to see 
ladies selecting their fish, unannoyed by a rabble whose 
language and manners once were proverbially revolt- 
ing. By the judicious regulations of the market, and 
the meritorious activity of the city officers, it is rare 
to find stale fish within the precincts of the market. 
The annual receipts at Billingsgate have not been 
ascertained. The number of vessels entered for this 
employ is nearly four thousand. 

During the mackarel season, the boats belonging 
to the coasts of Kent and Sussex deliver their fish on 
the shores, and they are forwarded to London in 
small baskets by carriages constructed on purpose, 

drawn by post-horses, the great expense of which is 
borne by A oy price this highly-relished fish will com- 
mand when in prime condition. The recent esta- 
blishment of a second fish-market at Hungerford, 
which is situated between Waterloo and Westmin- 
ster Bridges, is likely to prove advantageous to the 
public. 

Covent GarpEN is the great vegetable-market for 
the metropolis. The spot, which is exceedingly cen- 
tral to the metropolis, was once the garden to the 
abbot and convent of Westminster. At the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
it devolved to the crown. Edward VI. gave it to the 
Duke of Somerset ; on his attainder it was granted to 
the Earl of Bedford, in which family it has remained. 
From a design of Inigo Jones, it was intended to 
have surrounded the space with a piazza, but the north 
and east sides only were completed. The west side is 
occupied by the parish-church of St Paul’s, celebrated 
for its expansive roof, sustained by the exterior walls. 

he election of bers to serve in Parliament for 
the city of Westminster is held in front of this church ; 
the places for receiving the votes are temporary build- 
ings. The south side is occupied by a row of brick 
dwellings. Within this square, fruit and vegetables 
of the best quality are exposed for sale. A large paved 
space, surrounding the interior square, is occupied by 
the market gardeners, who, as early as four or five in 
the morning, have carted the produce of their grounds, 
and wait to dispose of it to greengrocers, or dealers 
in fruit and vegetables, residing in different parts of 
London; any remainder is disposed of to persons who 
have standings in the market, and they retail it to 
such individuals as choose to attend to purchase in 
smaller quantities. The refuse of the wholesale mar- 
ket is carted away, and no decayed vegetable matter 
is permitted to remain till noon. 

ithin this paved space, rows of shops are conve- 
niently and elegantly constructed for display of 
the choicest fruits and vegetables of the season: the 
of the forcing-house, and the results of 
rticultural perfection, appear in all their beauty. 
There are also conservatories, in which every splen- 
dour of the garden may be obtained. from the rare 
exotic to the simplest native flower. This department 
of the market is delightful and refreshing in the high- 
est degree—tne oaours from the fruits, the fragrance 
from the plants, together with the beanty of the 
scene, constitute one of the most delicious enjoyments 
that can be imagined, and this is enhanced by the 
great attention and civility of the tradesmen in the 
various departments. 


The cultivation vf vegetables in the open ground 
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meat is sold beneath the fair market price. It may 


within ten miles surrounding Loudon, has arrived at 
great perfection ; and so certain is the demand, that 
the whole is regularly conveved by land or water to 
the metropolis, so that persons residing in the neigh- 
Lourhood of those well-arrauged gardens have no sup- 
ply of vegetables but from their own resources. The 
annual produce of the garden grounds cultivated to 
supply the London markets with fruit and vegetables, 
amounts to L.1,045,000. 

Tue Corn MarkE is situated on a spot anciently 
called Mart Lane, now Mark Lane; it is a building 
conveniently constructed, with an ascent of three 
steps to a range of lofty Doric columns, those at the 
corners being doubled ; between them are iron rails. 
Within the iron gates is a paved quadrangle, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade ; above the entablature is a 
balustrade; the whole is lighted from the roof. The 
corn-factors have desks on which the samples are 
shown. The market-days are Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. The consumption of wheat prises | 
amounts to one million quarters, four-fifths of whi 
is made into bread. : 

The annual consuinption of butter is 11,000 tons ; 
of cheese, 13,000 tons. The quantity of poultry an- 
nually consumed amounts to 1..80,000 sterling, inde- 
pendent of game. The annual consumption of milk 
is said to amount to L.646,000. 


HISTORY OF AN OBSCURE POET. 

Iw the year 1818, public attention was attracted in 
the newspapers to the demise of a poor poet, named 
Stewart Lewis, who, though possessed of some abili- 
ties, and able to write verses with both fancy and 
feeling, had realised what Burns only humorously 
imagined, when he told his brother poet, David 
Sillar, of the comforts of a life ending in wandering 
mendicancy. We have been at some pains to ascer- 
tain the particulars of this man’s life; and as they 
may convey a moral to some minds, we shall lay them 
before the public. 

Lewis was the eldest son of an innkeeper at Eccle- 
fechan, who also carried on the business of a farmer, 
and had originally been a servant in the family of 
Grierson of Rockhall. The poor bard was born about 
the year 1756, and, while yet a mere youth, had the 
misfortune to lose his father, who died bankrupt, 
leaving a wife and five children in a condition little 
above destitution. The father, it appears, was a man 
of rather superior parts, and an enthusiastic Jacobite, 
which was the cause of his giving the name Stewart 
to his eldest son, and also of his calling another 
Charles, in honour of the young Pretender. As the 
widow and her younger children were dependent 
chiefly on the labour of the eldest son, it may be sup- 
posed that Stewart's means of information could not 
be very liberal. He was put for a short time under 
the ferula of the parish schvolmaster, a character 
famed in Annandale by the name of Dominie Ir- 
ving, and still more generally known as the writer 
of a wicked satire, called Lagg’s Elegy, of which a 
copy might once have been found in almost every 
cottar’s window in the south of Scotland. The Do- 
minie’s system of education was regulated by two 
maxims—lst, Educate the children of the poor, and 
let the children of the rich educate themselves ; 2d, 
Push clever boys to the utmost extent of their genius, 
and let dunces be dunces still. Stewart Lewis, being 
both poor and clever, had the advantage of both 
maxims, and, for the short t!me he was at school, 
he accordingly protited to an uncommon degree. His 
education, however, was not sufficient to lay the 
grounds of either information or stecdiness of charac- 
ter. At the age of fifteen, he was sent to a relation 
who was settled in business near Chester, and ulti- 
mately engaging in business for himself (that of a 
merchant-tailor, we believe) along with another in- 
dividual, continued at that place for some years, when 
his partner absconded to America with a considera- 
ble sum, leaving Stewart to answer all demands. The 
poor poet, with that unhesitating honesty which al- 
ways characterised him, surrendered the whole of his 
remaining effects, tosatisfy the creditors, and returned 
to his native village in the same penniless condition 
in which he had left it. This calamity, however, 
had a powerful effect upon his mind: it shook his 
confidence in his fellow-creatures, and gave him to 
believe that the effects of industry and sobriety might 
at any time be neutralised by circumstances beyond 
one’s own control. He now began to have recourse 
to that wretched means of solacing his spirits, which, 
it would appear, is apt to be the resort of minds either 
unusually refined or unusually coarse, and which, 
like a severe usurer, for every grain of present en- 
joyment, exacts a load of pain and misery at some fu- 
ture time. 

At Ecclefechan he commenced business as a work- 
ing tailor, married a modest country girl, the first and 
only woman he ever loved, and lived in a state of 
poverty for several years. It was during this period 
that he first became distinguished as a poet. He had 
collected a number of books, and was fond of — 
Like Burns, he instituted « subscription-library in 
the vi formed a debating-club, wrote rules and 


regulations for societies of various kinds, and in a 


short time was at the head of every literary institu- 
tion in Ecclefechan and its neighbourhood. His poem 
on the romantic story of Fair Helen of Kirkconnel— 
the work by which he is chiefly known—and a few 
other pieces, made some noise in the country at this 
time. One of his employments was to travel the 
country, selling cloth ; a mode of life which at once 
afforded him opportunities of —e character, aud 
reflecting on the beauties of nature. But now—to use 
his own wi 
Dread war’s shrill clarion fiercely blew ; 
The sound alarmed mine ear ; 
country’s wi called for redress— 
‘ould I my aid forbear? 

That is to say, sheer poverty, and the impossibility of 
otherwise obtaining a subsistence, compelled him, at 
the commencement of the French revolutionary war, 
toenlist as a privatesentinel in the Hopetoun Fenciblee 
—though his democratic principles, if he had been at 
leave to choose, would have dictated very different 
conduct. He now wrote acrostics and madrigals for 
the officers, who rewarded him with small sums of 
money, and thus laid the foundation, perhaps, of 
meaner habits than even those by which he was al- 
ready characterised. All these fruits of his muse, as 
well as his pay, were spent in the alehouse. 

On the regiment being disbanded in 1799, he was 
employed by a friend to travel with a lot of goods in 
the west of England; but, being robbed, while in a 
state of intoxication, of his whole store, he wrote this 
laconic epistle to his employer—“ I am thy evil genius; 
I will meet thee at Philippi.” He then became an 
umbrella-maker, while his wife was employed in some 
of the manufactories at Manchester. ‘The latter in- 
dividual was a gentle, modest, industrious creature, 
devoted to her husband in spite of his misconduct, 
and would often work a whole day at some laborious 
kind of sewing, in order to purchase sixpence-worth 
of liquor at night, to supply him with the artificial 
inspiration necessary for the composition of some me- 
ditated poem. He, on his part, amidst all his vices 
and vagaries, loved and respected her beyond all ob- 
jects on earth, and, though the source of extreme 
misery to the unfortunate woman, never addressed 
her, or acted towards her, in a manner otherwise than 
kind. After going through a great variety of odd and 
irregular employments, he finally settled, when about 
fifty years of age, in the character of a wandering 
poet, selling a little bundle of poems for a trifle, as he 
moved along, and always ready to entertain, with his 
company, any humble rastic or artizan, who could on 
the other hand entertain him with food and liquor. 

It was the fortune of the present writer, when a 
stripling, to be in a house which Stewart Lewis occa- 
sionally visited in the course of his wanderings. He 
had then recently printed a volume, of which the 
title-page is copied below,* and which he was selling 
throughout the country, at the humble price of six- 
pence. The inmates of the house alluded to, being 
struck by the extraordinary manners and pursuits of 
the poet, had shown him a little attention, and gained 
upon his affections. He therefore developed his cha- 
racter without reserve, so as to afford me a peculiarly 
good opportunity of ascertaining his character. 

In person, this strange being was slender, and rather 
of low stature. His face was sharp and intelligent— 
the eye remarkably so, though phrenzied with habitual 
excitement. He was attired in grey and outworn 
clothes—not strictly tattered, but very squalid and 
mean—and his whole appearance was exactly that 
which might be expected in an aged and broken-down 
tailor. He was evidently an unaffected victim of senti- 
ment. Ail his language showed this. He never spoke 
but under the influence of a kind of furor, and could 
not even return thanks for the favour of another cup 
of tea, without an excitation of feeling and expression 
which had in it something of poetry. It was obvious 
that he possessed some intellectual power, and also a 
considerable share of genuine feeling ; but all was be- 
wrayed by the reckless course of his life, if not flat. 
tened in some measure by the original poverty of his 
education. All his notions were extravagant. He 
had no patience with the ordinary race of decent and 
sensible people: common sense, with him, was the 
most contemptible dulness; worldly prudence only 
another term forvillany. He liked people of impulse 
and fancy only, and seemed to glory in his wretched- 
ness, because it was incurred by his abandonment of 
all selfish views. Beattie could have found no fault 
with him for a want of reverence for the lyre. He 
conceived poetry the most admirable of all things, 
and appreciated it both in himself and others. It was 
curious to observe the contrast which he furmed with 
his wife—he all passion and fervour, absorbed in the 
present, and careless of the future; she all simplicity 
and mildness, the experienced in suffering, the picture 
of subdued grief. votedly attached to him, yet 
alive to his extravagances, which she was perpetually 
éndeavouring to smooth away and extenuate, she 
seemed like Pity by the side of Madness. 

The chief interest of the man lies in his connec- 
tion with this weman. As already mentioned, he 
had never loved any other. For thirty years they 
lived together, and still, through all their wretched- 
ness, they preserved mutual love, and, what is more 
remarkable, mutual respect ; addressing each other, 
at the end of that period, in language as affectionate 
and endearing as they could have employed on their 
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marriage-day. On the thirtieth anniversary of the 
latter event, he apostrophised her in a poem, of which 
the following lines are a specimen :— 


h roses now have left thy cheek, 
Thy meek. 


The distresses of this poor woman, in the course of 
her married life—united to a man of such dissipated 
habits, and bringing up five or six children without 
any certain income, and amidst so many changes of 
residence—must have been such as it would be diffi- 
cult fully to imagine. Yet never was her brow clouded 
with a reproof—a word of blame never escaped her 
lips. She could suffer, and suffer, and suffer, and still 
love. The utmost liberty she would permit her- 
self to take with the author of all her miseries, was to 
apologise occasionally to others for the fervour of his 
sentiments, or, when he seemed, in his flights, to have 
forgot his present situation, to recall him to earth by 
a few gentle words, and warn hiin of the inevitable 
griefs of the morrow. 

The loss of his amiable partner in the spring of 1817, 
fairly upset the wits which whisky and diseased sen- 
timent had spared. He left a wretched home in the 
Cowgate of Edinburgh, distracted with grief, and iost 
even to the instinct of self-preservation. One day, I 
found, on coming-home, that he had called for me in 
my absence, and left a letter, in which was written, 
in a hand which I could scarcely decypher, and in 
characters which strayed over the whole page from 
top to bottom— 

“ My Dear Sia, I AM MAD.—SreEwart Lewis.” 

After this period, he never again settled in any 
place, till he was laid on his deathbed. He roamed 
wildly through the country, with his son, a boy of 
weak intellects, who helped to support him by selling 
his poems. During the course of 1817, he made the 
tour of Scotland twice, penetrating even into the High- 
lands. Finally, he returned to Dumfriesshire, like 
the hare seeking its form, when unable any longer to 
keep ahead of thechase. Having fallen into the river 
Nith by accident, he caught an inflammatory fever, 
which carried him off at the village of Ruthwel! un 
the 22d September 1818. 

Stewart Lewis may be considered as a specimen of 
a class of men of genius, now almost extinct, who con- 
sidered dissipation as in some measure essential to 
their character, and practised it, at least in its earlier 
stages, as much from affectation as from real tenden- 
cies. Burns unfortunately served, to too many of his 
successors, as an example, rather than as a beacon ; 
while the manners of the age were such as to afford 
them a general encouragement in the same course. 
It was thought the surest test of their intellectual 
merits, if they exceeded all their fellows in the freedom 
with which they gave way to impulse, and the latitude 
they allowed themselves in various branches of intem- 
perance. The whole matter, in fact, was one of fashion; 
and, like other such things, it came to a close. It is 
now thought possible that intellectual superiority may 
be compatible with sobriety and moral goodness, and 
accordingly those who aim at the former quality no 
longer deem it necessary to drink themselves into 
fame. The race of tippling authors, like the ancient 
race of wandering minstrels, is extinct. 


nen, and so described by the travellers as to be taken 
for no other than the sacred ibis. The urns lie on 
their sides with the mouths outwards ; they are packed 
in regular tiers from floor to roof ; and the Arabs, who 
seem to have had patience to examine, assert that the 
series are continued to an infinite distance from the 
front backwards. Theibis wus a long-legged bird, near- 
ly of the size of a partridge ; its body was covered with 
snow-white plumage, and its extremities were tipped 
with black. It frequented the Nile, fed on insects, 
and was called the enemy of serpents. The priests 
told Herodotus that the ibis every spring encountered 
the winged serpents coming into Egypt, and destroyed 
them. From its service in this particular, as well as 
in devouring the reptiles and insects of the land, arose 
that sacred protection and ceremony, with which it 
had, from time immemorial, been regarded. At the 
present day, there is in Egypt a bird corresponding 
with the ancient description of the ibis, and with its 
mummies, now found in the urns, which is believed 
by naturalists to be the sacred fowl of the ancient 
priests. In the pagan times of Egypt, the hierarchy 
inflicted the pain of death on any of the people who 
had killed an ibis, even by accident; and this ancient 
prejudice remains at the present day, for the natives 
are greatly offended if one of these birds is wantonly 
destroyed. The soiemn sacrifice and burial of an ibis 
took place on the initiation of a priest, and at other 
public and private ceremonies. ‘I'he history of the 
hawk is well known, as its rapacity has signalised it 
in many countries to be the terror of the helpless. 
But it seems to be more gentle in Egypt, for Pococke 
says he saw the pigeon and the hawk perched amicably 
together. The brilliancy of its eye rendered this bird 
an emblematic type of the sun: to Osiris, therefore, 
it was sacred. Osiris, or the sun, was worshipped 
under the figure of a hawk, and the bird is frequently 
sculptured on the ancient excavations. In these, its 
image, like that of the fox, is often quite detached from 
hieroglyphic symbolism, and stands as a charm, or 
merely an ornament. The present natives, and even 
the Turks of Egypt, never kill this bird; and among 
the old heathen, its destruction was a capital offence. 
The solemn rites of embalming and interment were 
performed on the hawk at Butos in the Delta. 
Among quadrupeds, the cat, dog, and hippopotamus, 
chiefly claim our attention ; but of these we have least 
to do with the hippopotamus, as it is the least con- 
nected with sepulture. This animal had cloven hoofs, 
the mane and tail of a horse, a thick and ponderous 
hide, and in size equalled a large ox. It was sacred 
to that district of Egypt in which the crocodile was 
abhorred ; and the beasts were each symbolical of one 
event—the Deluge, although they had a great enmity 
the one to the other. It never descended farther into 
Egypt than the cataracts near Philew, or the straits 
and falls of the Nile at the southern extremity of the 
land. In the beginning of the Persian conquest, we 
find the Egyptians bowing to the sanctity of animals. 
Cambyses opened the eastern gate of the land with the 
key of Egyptian superstition, and burst the barriers 
of Pelusium with a holy and inviolable vanguard. 
The townsmen shrunk from the defence of the city, 
when they beheld the sacred animals of their country 
exposed, on the ranks of the enemy, te the first brunt 
of their own resistance. The cat and the dog were 
the principal actors in this singular scene of brute as- 
cendancy, but here maintained a part by no means 
unproportioned to their usual consequence. For when 


THE SACRED ANIMALS OF EGYPT. 
Tue animal race of Egypt was not numerous for an 
African country, but it must have been carefully pro- 
tected, as every beast, according to Herodotus, was 
held in veneration. Whoever was known to have 
killed a hawk, sould not escape the punishment of 
death. The dying of a cat or dog was an occasion of 
the deepest mourning. But it required the artifice of 
the priesthood to nourish this animal religion, and at 
the same time prevent the political evil of an over- 
production of the bestial tribes. 

The pheenix, ibis, and hawk, are the most remark- 
able of the feathered tribe, for the ceremonies with 
which they were regarded. The history of the phe- 
nix is well known to be fabulous ; and the reasons of 
its adoration are not sufficiently established. Hero- 
dotus appears to have seen drawings, in which its size 
and form resembled the eagle's and its wings were of 
a ruby and golden hue. The priests maintained that 
the phenix was seen in Egypt only once in five cen- 
turies, on the occasion of the new bird carry- 

the body of its parent to the temple of the sun. 

history of the ibis is better authenticated ; for, 

in coincidence with the clear records of Herodotus, it 
is found, by modern travellers, in the subterranean 
tombs. And the circumstance of the bird’s identity 
is sufficiently confirmed, although the localities are at 
variance with history, which has given Hermopolis as 
the exclusive deposit. In like manner, it is related 
that the cats were buried at Bubastis, and yet we do 
vot fail to find them at Gurnook and other places in 
great numbers. The ibis was embalmed, and after- 
wards entombed with much solemnity and care. And 
in the discoveries of the present day, there is mention 
of whole chambers, and whole of excavations, 
filled with the mummies of this bird. 
the subterraneous caverns of Abousir, travellers 
find a sort of conical jar, made of coarse earthenware, 
and the cover of it luted on with the mud of the Nile. 
This urn contains an embalmed bird, swathed in li- 


a tic cat sickened and died, the family lamented 
the loss by a general tonsure of their eyebrows; and 
the death of a dog could only be mourned by shaving 
from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet. 
And the dead cats were removed to sacred places, and, 
after the honours of embalming, were entombed in 
those wonderful caverns that attest, at the present 
day, the truth of the recorded infatuation. The d 
also had their funeral pomp, as is well proved by the 
talogues of the antiquary, which make mention of 
large earthen jars, crumbling in the decay of age, and 
exposing the shrunk remains of the canine god. 

We lude our t of these mysteries with a 
short notice of the crocodile. From the point of the 
Delta to Elephantina, the religious sway of the croco- 
dile was only interrupted by a few instances of de- 
testation. The people, for instance, of Tentyris or 
Dendera, in Upper Egypt, were celebrated for their 
ingenuity and bold in combating the mailed cham- 
pion of the Nile. The head, back, and tail of this 
creature, are encrusted in hard impenetrable scales, 
and its physical st is enormous. Its hideous 
presence is terror and flight, scarcely less to man than 
to every other animal. Some additional circumstances, 
peculiar and abominable, complete the stamp of horror 
so*strangely impressed on this monster, but they do 
not need to be celebrated by the antiquary. In the 
old records of Herodotus, we find a passage which is 
thus translated by Beloe:—“ They who live near 
Thebes, and the Lake Meeris, hold the crocodile in 
religious veneration ; they select one which they ren- 
der tame and docile, suspending golden ornaments 
from its ears, and sometimes gems of value ; the fore- 
feet are secured by a chain. They feed it with the 
flesh of the sacred victims, and with other appointed 
food. While it lives, they treat it with unceasing 
attention ; and when it dies, it is first embalmed, and 
afterwards deposited in a sacred chest.” None of 
these chests are known to us, but we have read ac- 
counts, given by travellers, of crocodile tombs and 
subterranean labyrinths. Some of these places have 


been discovered near an Arab village in Upper 
called Amabdee. The travellers first Prd natn Ld 
pendicular pit, about twenty feet deep; then 
find an entrance into a subterranean ber hewn 
out of the solid rock. One door leads onwards from 
this room, but the travellers may lose their way in 
intricate or, after long toil, find have 
got no farther than the original apartmeztt. 

ve courage to make a second attempt, they may in- 
deed unfold the way to another ruse oly but the en- 
trance to it may be defended by some dark and perilous 
gap or hole. ey may succeed in crossing this un- 
sounded trench, and, rallying under the torch, con- 
tinue to stoop and file through the darksome pas- 
sages ; but the foremost may be smothered to death 
by some mephitic blast, and the terror of the survi- 
vors may redouble the hazard of their return. Such 
are the places which the old heathens have formed for 
the interment of their sacred crocodiles.* 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 
In the “ Annuaire” for 1833, a French publication. 
there is an interesting paper furnished by M. Arago 
of Paris, on this question, viz. “ Does the moon exer- 
cise upon our atmosphere ary influence that can be 
estimated ?” M. Arago begins his essay with the 
following remarks:— | 

“ Astronomers, natural philosophers, and meteoro 
logists, seem generally convinced that the moon does 
not exercise upon our atmosphere any influence that 
can be estimated ; but it must be confessed they only 
are of this opinion. The immense majority of man- 
kind firmly believe in a powerfal action of our satellite. 
Agriculturists, and especially seamen, say that they 
have remarked, in a thousand instances, that every 
change from one phasis of the moon to another leads 
to a change of weather. 

A ouestion so complicated cannot now be resolved 
by merely theoretical considerations. It is only by 
long courses of accurate observations, methodically 
arranged, that we can hope to obtain results that can- 
not be controverted, or that are worthy of a place in 
the science of meteoroiogy. Unfortunately, labours 
of this kind are very few in number, and embrace only 
short intervals. The inquiry, however, having made 
some indisputable progress, it has been thought that 
it was time that notice should be taken of it. For 
my part, I should have preferred to wait for the ac- 
complishment of a numerical discussion of observa- 
tions at Paris, in which M. Bouvard is actually 
engaged. Further, if this first attack upon preju- 
dices deeply rooted is without effect, I shall ask of 
the readers of the Annuaire permission to recommence 
the combat, when meteorology shall have gained the 
new acquisitions which every thing authorises us to 
expect.” 

As we have not room to insert the whole of M. 
Arago’s article, we extract from the “ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review,” for April 1833, a brief abstract of that 
portion of it which relates to the influence of the 
moon on rain and on the changes of the weather. 

“ The first question which M. Arago undertakes to 
examine is, whether the moon exercises any influence 
on the rain. The data on which he founds his re- 
marks are derived from a series of observations pub- 
lished by M. Schiibler, a professor at Tubingen. 
They comprehend a period of twenty-eight years, 
and were made at the following places, namelv, at 
Munich, from 1781 to 1788; at Stuttgard, from 1809 
to 1812; and at Augsburg, from 1813 to 1828. 

From the comparison of these observations, it appears 
that the maximum number of rainy days takes place 
between the first quarter and the full moon, and the 
minimum between the last quarter and the new moon. 
The number of rainy days in the last of these inter- 
vals, is to that in the first, as 696 to 845, or in round 
numbers as 5 to6. And this proportion is not only 
true of the twenty years taken together, but also of 
the separate groups of four years, which give analogous 
numbers. We are therefore to conclude, if we put 
faith in the observations, that it rains more frequent- 
ly during the increase, than during the wane of the 


moon. 

The above results are confirmed by a series of 
observations made at Vienna, and discussed by Pil- 
gram in the year 1788. On one hundred repetitions 
of the same phasis, Pilgram found the falls of rain to 
be as follows :—New moon 26, mean of the two quar- 
ters 25, full moon 29; consequently, at Vienna, as 
well as at Augsburg and Stuttgard, it rains more fre- 
quently on the day of the full than on that of the 
new moon. 

Another element remains to be taken into consi- 
deration, namely, the moon’s distance from the earth, 
which, admitting the lunar action on the atmosphere, 
it is natural to suppose will have a marked influence 
on thephenomena. In fact, Schiibler found that dur- 
ing the 371 anomalistic revolutions of the moon which 
take place in twenty-eight years, the number of rain 
days, included within the seven days nearest the pond 
gee, was 1169, and within the seven days nearest the 
apogee, 1096. From the observations at Vienna, 
Pilgram found that, during 100 lunations, the num- 
ber of rainy days at the perigee was 36, and at the 

20 only. Thus, other circumstances being 
alike, the nearer the moon is to the earth, the greater 
are the chances of rain. 
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* Confining ourselves,’ says Ar * to the princi- 
pal results, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion, 
that the moon exercises an influence on our atmo- 
sphere; that, in virtue of this influence, rain falls 
more frequently towards the second octant than at 
any other epoch of the lunar month ; and, lastly, that 
the chances of rain are fewest betweeu the last quarter 
and the fourth octant.’ 

The influence of the moon on the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere seems also to be rendered evident by observa- 
tions of a different kind, namely, the mean heights 
of the barometer at the different lunar phases. On 
calculating a series of observations made at Padua by 
the Marquis Poleni, and extending over a period of 
forty-five years, Toaldo found that the mean height 
of the barometer at the quarters is greater than its 
mean height at the syzygies, and that the difference 
amounts to 0.46 millimetres. 

From the observations of M. Flaugergues, made at 
Viviers, in the department of Ardéche, and compris- 
ing a period of twenty years, there results: mean 
height at the quarters, 755.81 millimetres; mean 
height at the syzygies, 755.39; difference, 0.42. 

From a series of observations made in the Royal 
Observatory at Paris, and discussed by Bouvard, the 
following results were found: mean height at the 
quarters, 756.59 millimetres; mean height at the 
syzygies, 755.90; difference, 0.69. 

Thus we have three distinct series of observations, 
made at places considerably distant from each other, 
and all pointing to the same conclusions. The chances 
are small that such an agreement is merely accidental ; 
and it seems a fair inference that ‘the moon, in our 
climates, does exercise an action on the atmosphere, 
very small indeed, but clearly indicated by the compa- 
rison of a large number of barometrical observations.’ 
Few, we should think, will be disposed to attach much 
value to the minute differences above noted. 

Admitting, however, the lunar action on the atmo- 
sphere to be established, the next question is to deter- 
mine its nature. Now, the moon can be supposed to 
act on the atmosphere only in one of three ways— 
either by its attraction, by the light which it reflects, 
or by obscure emanations of an electric, magnetic, or 
unknown nature. As the lunar action, of whatever 
nature it is, causes an inequality of pressure, indi- 
vated by the barometrical observations, it would ap- 
pear, a priori, most probable that it is exercised in the 
way of attraction. On this subject, M. Arago enters 
into a pretty long argument, through which our limits 
will not permit us to followhim. ‘The result, however, 
is, that if the effects of the lunar attraction on the at- 
mosphere are at all sensible, they must follow a law 
entirely different from that which is indicated by the 
above observations. In fact, it is easy to see, that, if 
the variation of atmospheric pressure arises from the 
attraction of the moon, it ought to be precisely the 
same at the new and full moon, and also at the first 
and last quarters. The conclusion is, that ‘ the in- 
equalities of pressure indicated by observation must 
be referred to some cause different from attraction ; 
to some cause certainly depending on the moon, but 
of which the nature and mode of action still remain to 
be discovered.” 

M. Arago next proceeds to the examination of the 
popular opinion regarding the influence of the phases 
of the moon on the changes of the weather. From 
the observations computed by Toaldo, the ratio of the 
number of changes of weather to the number of no 
changes at the different phases of the moon, was found 
to be as follows :—New moon, 6 to 1; full moon, 5 to 
1; first quarter, 2 tol; second quarter, 2 to 1; peri- 
gee, 5to 1; apogee, 4 to 1; that is to say, of seven 
new moons, six were accompanied with a change of 
weather, and at one of them there was no change; of 
six full moons, five were attended with a change ; and 
at the quarters, the changes were twice as frequent 
as the continuance of the previous weather. 

These results would be decisive of the question, if 
their accuracy were beyond suspicion; but, independ- 
ently of the arbitrary sense that may be attached to 
the term change of weather, it appears that Toaldo 
‘does not content himself with attributing to the phases 
of the moon the changes which take place on the very 
day of the phasis ; he classes also, in the same cate- 

y, the changes of the day that precedes and follows. 

n certain instances, he even extends the lunar action 

to the second day before and after the phase. In 

adopting such bases, is it to be wondered at that the 

moon has appeared to be endowed with su powerful an 
influence ?” 

The result of Pi "s observations at Vienna is 
entirely different. ring a hundred lunations, the 
‘number of changes of weather on the days of the re- 
spective phases were as follows :— 


New moon 58 | Perigee ° . 72) New moon in apogee 64 
Full moon Apogee . | Full moon in 
Quarters 63 | New moon in perigee 8v | Full moon in apogee 68 


It results from the simple inspection of this table, 
that, with regard to the ch of weather, the new 
muon is the least active of all the phases. The con- 
trary is proclaimed by popular opinion. The obser- 
vations, nevertheless, from which the table is deduced, 
extend over 52 years; and as Pilgram was himself a 
believer in the lunar influence, it may be inferred, 
that, if he committed errors, they would not have a 
tendency to militate against his own precunceived no- 


Among the ancients the was universally 
entertained, that the different aspects of the moon 


furnish sure prognostics of the future state of the 
weather. ‘ If,’ says Aratus, ‘on the third day of 
the moon, the horns of the crescent are sharp and 
well defined, the sky will continue serene during the 
whole of the month.’ This is a noiton which we 
believe to be very prevalent at the present day among 
the peasantry of our own country. The following is 
the commentary of Arago :— 

‘ In reality, when the moon in the evening begins 
to disen herself from the sun’s rays, she has 
always the form of acrescent, terminated by two very 
sharp horns; but if the atmosphere happens to be 
troubled, the horns appear enlarged. This enlarge- 
ment, however, is a mere optical illusion, and is occa- 
sioned by strongly illuminated clouds, in apparent 
contact with the moon, and seeming to form a con- 
stituent part of her body. The fine extremities of 
the crescent are then lost in the parasitical light which 
surrounds the moon, and become invisible to the 
naked eye. All this is rendered evident by employ- 
ing a telescope, which destroys the illusion.’ 

The agency of the moon has not been confined, in 
popular opinion, to the changes of weather ; she has 
been allowed in all ages and countries to exercise a 
direct and important influence on organiclife. Many 
of the opinions vulgarly entertained on this head are 
curious, and are founded on well-established facts ; 
the error lying, not in the observations, but in the 
theory which makes the muon the cause of phenomena 
of which she is only the silent and anconcerned spec- 
tator.” 


ENCOUNTER OF THE CLAN CHATTAN 
AND CLAN KAY. 

THE incident of the conflict of two select bands of 
Highlanders near Perth, on which the tale of the Fair 
Maid of Perth has been founded, is one confirmed by 
historical and traditionary evidence. The following 
seems to be the most authentic account of this singu- 
lar pitched battle :—About the year 1392, a serious 
feud broke out betwixt two confederations of High- 
landers, and it was resolved that the difference should 
be decided by a combat of thirty men of the clan 
Chattan, against the same number of the clan Kay; 
that the battle should take place on the North Inch 
of Perth, a beautiful and level meadow, in part sur- 
rounded by the river Tay; and that it should be 
fought in the presence of the king, at that time Ro- 
bert IIL., and his nobles. 

The day having arrived whereon the combat should 
take place, the parties on each side were drawn out, 
armed with sword and target, axe and dagger, and 
stood looking on each other with fierce and savage 
aspects, when, just as the signal for fight was expect- 
ed, the commander of the clan Chattan perceived that 
one of his men, whose heart had failed him, had de- 
sertéd his standard. There was no time to seek another 
man from the clan ; so the chieftain, as his only resource, 
was obliged to offer a reward to any one who wouid 
fight in the room of the fugitive. One Henry Wynd, 
a citizen of Perth, and a saddler by trade, a little 
bandy-legged man, but of great strength and activity, 
and well accustomed to use the broadsword, offered 
himself, for half a French crown, to serve on the part 
of the clan Chattan in the battle of that day. 

The signal was then given by sound of the royal 
trumpets, and of the great war bagpipes of the High- 
landers, and the two parties fell on each other with 
the utmost fury, their natural ferocity of temper 
being excited by feudal hatred against the hostile 
clan, zeal for the honour of their own, and a consci- 
ousness that they were fighting in presence of the king 
and nobles of Scotland. As they fought with the 
two-handed sword and axe, the wounds they inflicted 
on each other were of a ghastly size and character. 
Heads were cloven asunder, limbs were lopped from 
the trunk. The meadow was soon flooded with 
blood, and covered with dead and wounded men. 

In the midst of the deadly conflict, the chieftain of 
the clan Chattan observed that Henry Wynd, after 
he had slain one of the clan Kay, drew aside, and 
did not seem willing to fight more. 

“ How is this ?” said he; “art thou afraid 2” 

* Not I,” answered Henry; “ but 1 have done 
enough of work for half a crown.” 

“ Forward and fight !” said the Highland chief; “he 
that doth not grudge his day’s work, I will not stint 
him in his wages.” 

Thus encou Henry bat mes again plunged into 
the conflict, and, by his excellence as a swordsman, 
contributed a great deal to the victory, which at length 
fell to the clan Chattan. Ten of the victors, with 
Henry Wynd, whom the Highlanders called the Gow 
Chrom (that is, the crooked or bandy-legged smith, 
though he was a saddler, for war-saddles were then 
made of steel), were left alive, but they were all 
wounded. Only one of the clan Kay survived, and 
he was unhurt. But this single individual dared not 
oppose himself to eleven men, though all more or less 
hurt, but, throwing himself into the Tay, swam to the 
other side, and went off to carry to the Highlands 
the news of his clan’s defeat. It is said he was so 
ill received by his kinsmen that he put himself to 


Some part of the above story is matter of tradition, 
but the general fact is certain. Henry Wynd was re- 
warded tu the Highland chieftain’s best abilities ; but 
it was remarked, that, when the battle was over, he 


was not able to tell the name of the clan he fought for, 

replying, when asked on which side he had been, that 

he was fighting for his own hand. Hence oe 

t. 


STORY OF A HUMORIST. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER, WRITTEN In 1792. 
WE 1, I have seen your friend, and find him to be 


exactly what you described him as being, a humorist. — 


He seems to have imparted much of that character to 
thing around him. His servants are all admir- 
ably vs a to second his whims, and his very 
furniture is, for the most part, adapted to the same 
purpose. This put me upon my guard; and there 
was hardly any thing in the room that I did not touch 
with apprehension. No trick, however, was practised 
upon me; and, as I found subsequently, I was in- 
debted for such indulgence to one which was reserved 
for me at night, and which was such as perhaps all m 
English phlegm would not have enabled me to bear wii 
patience. I escaped, however, being put to the proof, 
by the merest accident—the arrival of a poor Scotch 
surveyor, who was thought a fitter subject for the 
often repeated experiment. The Scotchman was 
treated with extreme hospitality; he was helped to 
every thing to excess ; his glass was never allowed to 
stand full or empty for one minute. The potations 
were suspended not until, and only while, the cloth 
was laying for supper, during and after which, they 
were resumed with renovated energy. Our enter- 
tainer was like the landlord described by Addison : 
the liquor seemed to have no other effect upon him 
than upon any other vessel in the house. It was not 
so with his Scotch guest, who was by this time much 
farther advanced upon the cruise of intoxication than 
half seas over. In this state he was conducted to his 
chamber—a fine lofty Gothic apartment, with a bed- 
stead that seemed coeval with the building. I say 
seemed ; for that was by no means the case, it bei 
in reality a modern piece of structure. It was of 
mahogany, with its four posts extending completely to 
the ceiling of the chamber. The bed, however, was 
not more than about two feet from the floor, the better 
to enable the party to get into it. The Scotchman, 
with a good deal of assistance, was soon undressed, and 
had his body deposited in this place of repose. All 
the party then retired, wishing him a good night, and 
removing the candle for fear of accidents, 

When the door was closed, I was for the first time 
made acquainted with the structure of the bedstead, 
which our host considered as his masterpiece. Upon 
the touching of a spring, outside the door, the bed was 
so acted upon by a pulley, that it ascended slowly and 
smoothly through four posts, until it came within 
two or three feet of the ceiling. The snoring of the 
Scotchman was the signal for touching the spring, and 
he was soon at the proper altitude. The servants re- 
quired no instructions how to act. In one moment 
the house was in an uproar; cries of “ fire! fire!” 
were heard in different directions. A pile of shavings 
was set in a blaze opposite the window where poor 
Sawney slept. The Tandlord's voice was continually 
heard, exclaiming, “Good heavens! save the pour 
Scotch gentleman, if possible; the flames have got 
into the room just under him!” At this moment we 
heard him fall, and bellow out. A sudden silence took 

lace—every light was extinguished, and the whole 
~— seemed tu be buried in the most profound repose. 
The Scotchman’s voice could alone be heard, roaring 
out, in the high dialect of his country, for assistance. 
At length, two of the men servants, in their shirts, 
entered the room, with a candle just lit, and yawning, 
as if immediately aroused from their first sleep. They 
found him sprawling on thefloor. O dear, sir, what 
is the matter with 2” “ Matter !” says he; “why, 
isn’t the house on fire?” ‘‘ Not at all, sir.” “ What 
was the reason of the cries of fire, fire, then?” “ Bless 
you, sir, you must have been dreaming ; why, there's 
not so much as a mouse stirring, and his honour and 
the whole family have been asleep those three hours.” 
The Scotchman now gave up all credit in the testimony 
of his ownsenses. ‘I must ha’ been dreaming, indeed, 
and ha’ hurt myself by falling out of the bed.” “ Hurt 
yourself, sir !—not much, I hope, the bed is so low ;” 
and by this time it had been made to descend to its 
first level. The poor Scot was quite confused ; quite 
ashamed at disturbing the family ; begged a thousand 
pardons; accompanied the servants to the door; closed 
it after them, and was left once more in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomime was not yet fa 
formed. The spring had been immediately touched, 
upon closing the door, and the bed was soon beyond 
the reach of our guest. We could hear him groping 
about, and uttering frequent ejaculations of astonish- 
ment. He easily found the bedposts; but it was in 
vain he could endeavour to get in. He moved his 
hands up and down. His leg was often lifted by way 
of stepping in, but always encountered the floor upon 
its descent. He uttered exclamations of surprise not 
loud, but deep, for fear of again disturbing the family. 
He concluded himself to be in the possession of some 
evil spirit. In short, when it was found, by his si- 
lence, that he had given up the task as hopeless, and 
had disposed of himself upon one of the chairs, the 
bed was allowed to slide down again, and in the morn- 
ing Sawney could not but express his astonishment at 
not being able to find it in the dark. 
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attention to the nature and some of 
habits of insects generally. The insect tribes of ani- 
mals are exceedingly numerous, and consist of an im- 
mense variety of species, all differing less or more 
from each 3 are both creeping and winged 
insects, such as the bug, and the many small creeping 
things we see on plants in gardens, and the common 
fly and other w creatures which hover in our 
dwellings, or in open air. Notwithstanding the 
immensity of the number of insects in this and other 
countries, and also of the variety of their habits, natu- 
ralists have, by their patient labours, ascertained a body 
of facts regarding them, calculated to excite both our 
wonder and gratitude. It was long a common idea, 
not only among ignorant but educated men, that divers 
insects, maggots, and worms, were produced from 
substances in a certain state of putrifaction, without 
faseneeng from eggs, or me in any way produced 
y parents. The discoveries of science have exploded 
this antiquated opinion. To expect either a maggot 
er an insect to spring from a putrid substance, with- 
out previous germination, would be as ridiculous as 
to expect to see a dog or a horse gfow out of the 
earth. All living creatures spring from creatures of 
the same kind, however long it may have been be- 
twixt the germination and the coming of the animal 
to life; and in the same manner there is no vegetable 
substance that grows, which has not been produced 
by a seed from a similar substance: there being thus 
a strict analogy between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Insects are produced commonly from 
eggs; and the deposition of these eggs, which are so 
small as frequently not to be observable without a 
inagnifying glass, is the most remarkable phenome- 
non in the insect economy. They are deposited in 
where may lie in a state of dormancy, 
ike seeds which lie buried in the ground long spaces 
of time. They also are capable of enduring a degree 
of cold or frost which would kill any living insect ; 
indeed, it is proved that the severest frost which can 
occur will not at all discompose the eggs of insects ; 
and, therefore, farmers and others are in error when 
they suppose that hard winters prevent the coming of 
insects in the spring or summer. I mention this, to 
show you how easily it may happen that insects will 
appear in places where their eggs may have long since 
heen deposited, and by some accidental circumstance 
been prevented being hatched. Insects, likewise, 
exercise a most extraordinary instinct in the choosing 
of proper places wherein to lay their eggs. In every 
inst , they deposit them in or upon su’ 
which, when the young emerge from the shell, wiil 
prove suitable for their nourishment. Innumerable 
examples could be brought forward to illustrate this 
species of sagacity in insects. They deposit their eggs 
on trees, leaves, shrubs, plants, flowers, in the earth 
among the roots of grass, in the water, on walls, on 
dead carcases or flesh, and in a thousand other sitna- 
tions, even in the eggs and bodies of other insects, 
but always precisely in such places, that, when the 
young come forth, they may find food appropriate to 
their tastes. Now, to show this sagacity in a stronger 
light, it may be explained, that insects resembling the 
parents do not always emerge from the eggs. The 
eggs more frequently produce grubs, creeping crea- 
tures which we often call maggots; and these grubs 
or maggots afterwards undergo a transformation into 
winged insects, like their originals. The insects, 
, in laying their eggs, do not consult their 
own tastes, but the tastes of the grubs, which are 
ae different ; and so thus their choice of situations 
their eggs is the more remarkable. In depositing 
their eggs un the substances which they select, the 
insects take always particular pains to preserve them 
from casual injury or the attacks of other insects ; for 
this purpuse they often weave over them certain kinds 
of woolly or silky like matter, in which they are con- 
cealed, though not always so as to prevent their being 
destroyed by ravenous creatures of a larger size. The 
cockroach, which infests ships and dwelling-houses, 
lays its eggs on walls and cornices, but concealing 
them so ingeniously with the matter with which the 
walls or cornices are covered, that it is impossible, by 
the must minute examination, to discover the nests. 
Nothing but scraping every inch of the interior of a 
house infested by these creatures, will effect their ex- 
tirpation. The eggs of the smaller insects which 
haunt dwelling-houses, as is well known to house- 
wives and female servants, are often hid so cautiously 
in the recesses of furniture, gs to baffle all attempts to 
destroy them. 

Nature seems to have delighted in furnishing in- 
tects with the means of depositing and concealing 
their eggs. It has bestowed u 
their various natures, certain limbs, or what we may 


This insect has four wings, and commonly its body is 
yellow, and its head black ; but the must curious part 
of it is a thing called its saw, for a real saw it is. 
The young ones feed upon the leaves of 


berries, and currants, and 


and gooseberries, and 
and the old ones al- 


ways lay their eggs on the branches of these bushes, 


so that the young ones may have something to eat as 
dag Gite cats Now, to make an opening in the 
branches for the reception of its eggs, it uses its saw. 


This natural instrument is made of something like 


horn, and is fixed very nicely in a case; it resembles 
what the cabinetmakers 

it does the 
is made of a thin plate of steel, and has a stiff brass 
back to keep it from bending. The fly’s saw is also 
kept from bending, but in a different manner. It has 
a stiff back, but that back is not fastened to the saw. 
a groove in so as to saw evenly, with- 
out injury to the instrument. Besides all this, the 
fly is better off than the cabinetmaker, for it has two 
saws exactly alike; and they are so fixed, that the 
creature first pushes out one, and, when it is drawing 
that back, pushes out the other, by which means it 
does double work. I think the fly’s saw is the best, 
too, for another reason. The saws of the cabinet- 
maker and carpenter have their teeth bent ; first, one 
a little on one side, and then the next to it a little on 
the other side, and so on to the end of the saw; so 
that, when sawing, the cut may be wide enough for 


call a tenor saw, more than 
mter’s common saw. The tenor saw 


the blade to move easily. Now, the fly’s saw has the 


teeth a little bent, or twisted, too; but it has some- 
thing else: on the outside of every tooth there are a 
great many very small teeth, so that the outside of 
every one is just like a rasp or file. Probably you 
may think that this fly must take a great while to 
saw a very little cut. The time it takes is certainly 
long, but perseverance carries it over its difficulties. 


It will take it more than an hour and a half to make 


one groove, and sometimes it will not stop till it makes 
six grooves. After its toil is over in cutting, it uses 


its saws like a hand, to deposit its eggs in the place 


prepared for them. It then draws the saws into a 
case, to keep them from being injured ; after which, 


it finishes the operation by dropping upon the eggs a 
sort of frothy substance, which covers them up and 


= them to the spot, where they remain till they are 


atched. This fly is not only ingenious, but cunning 


in its operations; for when any one approaches, it 


stops, folds up its saws and case under its body, draws 
up its legs, and pretends to be dead; nay, if you were 
to stick a pin through it, it would not move a limb. 
So much for this wonderful saw-fly. 

To return to the laying of the eggs of insects: It 
is chiefly for the due accomplishment of this great 
purpose that insects are provided with the perforating 
instruments just alluded to. An instrument used by 


different insects, for depositing their eggs in substan- 


ces to a certain depth, is calied by naturalists, ovipo- 
sitors. Gardeners use a sharp-pointed bit of wood, 
called 2 dibble, for making holes in the earth for the 
reception of seeds. The ovipositors of insects answer 
the same purpose. They project from the animal like 
an arm, and are capable of boring to some depth in 
soft substances. hen they are pushed to a suffi- 
cient depth, they open like a pair of sugar-tongs, and 
the eggs being dropped from the opening, they are 
instantly withdrawn ; this process is again and again 
— till the whole of the eggs are deposited. I 
ve said, that, in order to secure food for the young 
when they are hatched, insects will sometimes lay 
their eggs in the eggs and bodies of other creatures 
of asimilar kind. This has been proved to be the 
fact in many instances. ‘There is a small black fy, 
in particular, which has been noticed doing this. It 
selects a common cabbage caterpillar, and, lighting 
upon its back, plunges its ovipositor into ditferent 
all over its body, until it has laid at least thirty 
; and what is rather singular, the poor cater- 
pillar all the while seems to endure its wounds very 
patiently, as if it did not consider this piece of imper- 
tinence in the fly as of any consequence. In due 
course of time, the eggs are hatched in the body of 
the caterpillar, and the grubs commence feeding on 
the surrounding intestines. By a wonderful kind of 
instinct, however, they take care not to feed on any 
vital part of the animal, otherwise it would die, and 
they would perish; and when they have attained 
their proper size, they eat their way through the body 
of the caterpillar without killing it. It is said that 
caterpillars which have been so used generally die 
a few days afterwards. The insertion of eggs by in- 
nsects are variously shaped, an thoug 
Mun small, if not generally invisible to the 
naked eye, they are beautiful in their outward ap- 
pearance. Sometimes they are finely streaked with 
lines, and at other times dotted all over with regular 
rows of raised points. But whatever be their shape 
or appearance, these qualities are evidently given to 
them to suit the peculiar situations in which they are 
placed, or the nature of the animals to be produced. 
In the formation of even so humble an object as the 
egg of the common yellow dung-fly, the bountiful 
provision of the Creator is strikingly observable. This 
fly haunts stables, and lays its eggs in pieces of the 
~~ the horses or other animals. ‘The egg is of 
an oblong shape, fitted for being thrust into the dung; 
but to prevent its being totally immersed, it is provid- 
ed with two pegs at the top, which slant out and keep 
it from sinking. Without these pegs the would 
never be hatched ; for if they wanted them, would 
sink so deep as to be suffocated ; and if they lay on 


the surface, they.would be shrivelled up and be de- 
stroyed. The pegs, therefore, just keep them in a 
proper position for hatching, and the young being 
duly brought forth, find on all sides matter whereon 
they may feed. It is worth mentioning, that Nature 
has furnished the young grubs or larve of insects, 
while in the eggs, the means of coming forth from 
their imprisonment when the period es for their 
being hatched. Birds in hatching b the shell 
with their beak, and grubs in the same manner push 
their way out by means of a hardish point at their 
head, which for conveniency always lies close to the 
inner part of the shell. Some grubs do not seem to 
possess the power of forcing themselves through their 
shells, and in such cases the shells are furnished with 
doors opening outwards like the lid of a snuff-box; 
and these being pushed open by the grubs, they at 

t appears to be a principle in nature, that 
Pe ade which are most useless to mankind, or 
most destructive, produce fewest young. This holde 
with regard to insects, among whose tribes some lay 
only two, while others Jay many thousands of 
One of the most useful flies is the blow or flesh fly, 
which lays its eggs in dead carcases, and from which 
are brought forth. Flies of this kind have 
been opened, and they have been found, on minute 
inspection by means of the microscope, to contain 
ee thousand eggs. Indeed, the whole of the bulky 
part of these flies seems to be composed of nothing but 
eggs, which do not lie in a confused mass, but are 
rolled up like the spring of a watch, and ready to be 
projected on the tainted substance. I have said that 
this fly is useful, although, I daresay, your mam 
who have lost many pieces of meat in the larder by 
their encroachments, will hardly allow that such is the 
case. But we must recollect that the blow-fly is created 
in order to produce grubs or maggots, which, by their 
voracity, may clear off from the surface of the earth 
any dead carcases or loathsome animal substances. If 
they alight upon meat, you know they are only fol- 
lowing their propensity to do this useful turn to man- 
kind ; and so, if your mammas do not wish their meat 
wasted, they have only to cover it up carefully, and 
then there wili be no danger of it being touched by the 
flies. Since I am talking about maggots, I may as well 
here tell you something curious in their mode of liv- 
ing. I believe you are aware that maggots are often 
seen in ditches, pools, and other places where there is 
any nasty oozy substance for them to feed on ; indeed, 
I have no doubt you must have seen them in such si- 
tuations, and not only seen them, but perhaps had the 
cruelty to pelt them too. Well, then, how do you 
think these creatures contrive to live and breathe im- 
mersed in a puddle, with their heads downmost, grub- 
bing about for what they may devour? I shall tell 
you. They breathe through their tails, which resemble 
small threads, and stick out above the surface of the 
miry matter in which they are suspended. This at least 
is proved to be the case as to some kinds of maggots ; of 
the breathing tube of oneof which the following descrip- 
tion is given: The breathing apparatus consists of two 
tubes, one within the other, the inner or smaller being 
projected or drawn in through the larger, likethe tubes 
of a spyglass. These tubes may be pushed to an extent 
of twelve times the length of the body of the 3 
thus, if the maggot be an inch long, its tail will be 
perhaps a foot, which is certainly a wonderful length. 
Long as this tail is, both the outer and inner tube 
which com it are formed of nicely jointed fibrous 
rings, capable of being extended or drawn in almost 
instantaneously. When drawn in, the inner tube is 
coiled up in such a way as to be again easily forced 
out by the inflation of air from the windpipe. Fully 


as extraordinary an instance of the provisions of Na- | 


ture is found in the case of the common gnat, or midge, 
as it is called in the north. This little winged insect 
lays its eggs on the water, in rafts, which float on the 
surface till the grubs are hatched. When these exceed- 
ingly small creatures are thus developed, they con- 
tinue to swim near the surface, but with their heads 
downwards, seeking for food in the water. In order 
that they may breathe in this situation, they are fur- 
nished with an air-tube, which goes off at an angle 
from their body near the tail. As there might, how- 
ever, be a danger of their sinking, and of the water 
getting into the tube, both the end of this tube and 
the extremity of the tail are furnished with a tuft of 
hair in the form of a star, which, being anvinted with 
oil, like the feathers of a duck, the water is com- 
pletely repelled ; and so the little grub is buoyed up, 
and merrily pursues its course, till, by a subsequent 
transformation, it assumes the character of a winged 
gnat, and mounts into the air. 

I have yet a great deal of curious things to tell 
you about insects ; but my space being now exhaust- 
ed, I must continue the subject at another opportu- 
nity. 
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My Dear Littie Boys—You may recollect, that 
when I last addressed 
ing you an account of the nature and habits of spiders, 
wuins ingenuity is so roy worthy of remark. 
In the hope that that article afforded you some in- 
‘y struction and entertainment, I now beg to draw your 
) | 
| 
{ 
| 
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ustly enough call instruments, wherewith to place 
their eggs in security. For instance, boys, listen to 
what I shall tell : about a called the - 
XUN 


